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EDITORIAL 


Christians in the Arena 


Since the days of the first martyrs Christians have been in 
the arena. Their duty has been to stand up for thei faith. But 
often they have forgotten where they were, because no one has 
troubled to attack them; and sometimes they have even contrived 
to slip into the spectators’ seats. Totalitarian power has awakened 
them to their true position again, and once more there have 
been martyrs. It would be a grave error to regard the death 
of a fellow-Christian im a concentration camp as an tsolated 
phenomenon; the sacrifice of some of our finest S.C.M. leaders 
in Europe should remind us sharply that the Christian way lies 
across the path of all aggrandisement of human power. Strangely 
enough, we are beginning to learn the same lesson from the 
decline in popularity of the Christian Church in formerly occupied 
countries. For the familiar partnership of Christian and political 
resistance 1s now seen to have been primarily based upon 
opposition to a common foe, which has now met with its desserts. 
Bishop Fyjellbu of Norway warns us in a saying quoted in a later 
article: “The Church has become popular during the war.- The 
time is inevitably approaching when the Church, through what 
she must say, will be unpopular again.” In a word, some of our 
number have stood gloriously firm in the fight against forces 
which openly demed our God; the challenge for us all in the 
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years immediately ahead is to find where we must stand in a 
situation, which, less crudely but more subtly, will deny Him. 

One clear gain of these last terrible years is that we are in 
no immediate danger of treating the trials of the arena lightly, 
or even of pretending that they are an anachrorfem in the modern — 
world, which is often prepared to accept the existence of-Christian 
institutions, if only they will cause no trouble. Gone are the days 
when we thought we could change the world simply by reorgan- 
ising it into line with the Kingdom of God. We know now, or 
we should know if we have learnt the lessons of our fellowship 
aright, that our stand as Christians must be based, not primarily 
upon the hope of changing the world (though in Jesus Christ 
that remains a valid hope), but upon our personal loyalty to Him, 
Who died for its salvation. The important question for today, 
therefore, is how this stand of obedience and faith may become 
the creative point where Christians affect the world’s life. 

The dangers of putting so much emphasis on personal faith 
that we withdraw from contact with the world, and of engaging 
in social and political action without adequate religious resources, 
remain; but the road between them has been strengthened and 
advanced during the war years. New leads for our social 
thinking have come from the submerged and struggling European 
movements; and in the countries where public political influence 
on the part of Christians remained possible there has been a fresh 
emphasis upon its religious basis. The so-called theologically 
minded groups have found themselves involved, as in Holland 
on the Jewish question, in direct political action; the so-called 
socially conscious groups have discovered, as in the United States 
on the Japanese-American issue, religious insights in maintaining 
democratic principles. Let us hope, then, that these old dis- 
tinctions will soon be outmoded, and that we are prepared to 
learn together as a Federation what God would have us to do. 

Further, the war years provide evidence of the growth of 
Christian sensitiveness. Against the background of the world’s 
betrayal of Jesus Christ we can detect the troubled minds and 
consciences of our contemporaries. We have’ spoken of those 
who have lived and died for an apparently forlorn national hope 
in the resistance; we might also speak of the greater number 
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who have found themselves committed to a grim course of 
destruction which has all the time appalled them, or of those 


who have had to suffer from the utter completeness of that 


destruction, and must pick themselves up and go on alone. Such 


experiences have no doubt bred cynicism and despair in the 


hearts of thousands of young men and women, but to some, thank 
God, they have brought a vivid realisation of Him with Whom 
they have to do. We may surely expect in our movements a 
higher sense of vocation, of being called by God to live in His 
world as those who are not ashamed of His service, and a willing- 
ness to make choices in His name and take the consequences. It 
is as people, in our jobs and our local situations, in our studies 
and in the life of the university, being as true as we can to. our 
loyalties, and as courageous as we know how in acting up to 
them, that we really touch the world’s life. 

This sense of our vocation as Christians in the world % is surely 


more wportant than yet .another reconstruction plan labelled 


Christian. If we can make the student Christian movements into 
power-houses where men and women meet with God, rather than 
party headquarters where students argue amongst themselves, 
we shall yet bring life into the Church’s witness. The distinction 
between our membership of the Body of Christ, upon which we 


must depend for our life-blood, and our membership of human 


society, in which we must spend it freely, is a vital one. We 
have before us once again a stupendous opportunity; let us not 
lose it by ingrowing piety, which fails to send men out into the 


world, nor by that futile idolatry which mistakes the nee! 


programme of the day for the Kingdom of God. 
In the message issued by the Federation Executive Committee 


‘in May there occur these words: “We need to think hard about 


the social forces which appear today in a new global setting. We 
see that the racial conflicts which afflict both East and West, the 
universal. cry for freedom and social and economic justice, 
the unresolved tensions amongst the great powers, and the 
overwhelming dangers inherent in exclusive dependence upon 
technology all call for common thought and action. We need to 
seek God’s guidance on the decisions involved ; this cannot come 


without a fresh study of the Bible.” 
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In the discussion of this message by the whole Committee 
the blunt ending of the paragraph quoted above was framed 
advisedly. The intention was to focus the “common thought 
and action” upon Bible study, because this was felt to be one 
of the prime essentials in seeking God’s guidance. To many 
readers the closing phrase will seem like an anti-climaxr. Just 
at the point when they felt they were being encouraged to plunge 
into political action, they find themselves bidden to study the 
Bible; and the Bible they associate with a pious evasion of social 
issues. But the use of the words “fresh study’ should make the 
point clear. A reading of some of the articles which follow, or 
which appeared in the Third Quarter, will make it plain that the 
Bible has been one of the main sources of Christian resistance, 
and one of the mainstays, as ever in Christian history, of those 
who have suffered for. their faith. A recent letter from the 
German Student Christian Movement reads: “We want to find 
and make a message of real truth, in which alone are freedom 
and peace. We had to test and to experience that! And we 
experienced that the brethren who were not firm in scriptural 
teaching, did not remain faithful in attacks and sufferings.” 
Such evidence cannot be controverted, and should lead us to new 
experiments. In the study of the Bible we may either go to 
sleep, or come face to face with an indignant yet merciful Christ; 
we may either lose ourselves in old-world stories, or find new 
directions for living. No one can prove this for anyone else; 
no one can study the Bible for anyone else. But the constant 
testimony of the movements which have not merely talked 
politics, but have affected politics, is that it was the Bible which 
got them going and kept them at tt. 

As we “seek God’s guidance on the decisions involved”, we 
shall find ourselves having to step into the arena. But we do 
not need to look beyond the confines of our own national move- 
ments, and the Federation, to find the conflict in which we must 
engage. For example, there are already indications that we shall 
have to face squarely certain racial and political problems in the 
post-war years. For decades now the conception of a federation 
of national movements has been developing into that of a closer 
fellowship to which racial and national divisions bear no hving 
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relation; yet these divisions remain, and we do not escape their 
effects. What, then, is the World’s Student Christian Federation 
to stand for in a world which is again making its compromises 
and adjustments? The relation of the defeated nations to the 
united nations; the last struggle of the white race to maintain 
its political and economic supremacy; the deep-seated distrust of . 
the Western nations by the Asiatic nations; the relations of the 
outside world to Russia, and the countries within her orbit— 
these will all have a place on the agenda of the Federation, 
because, and in so far as, they directly affect relationships within, 
and between, national movements. Two comments of non- 
Christian Indian students, quoted at the Executive Committee 
meeting, shook us a good deal: “Christian people are past masters 
at racial arrogance” and again “Christianity is only a chaplaincy 
to a secular civilisation’. What truth is there going to be in such 
cynical comments, so far as the Federation is concerned? Shall 
we have the courage to assert our inalienable right as a Christian 
fellowship to disregard the world’s caveats and qualifications, and 
to stand within our own ranks for a conception of human inter- 
relatedness founded upon our kinship with Jesus Christ, which 
will certainly get us into trouble? 

When we look beyond our own movements we meet at once 
a variety of youth organisations. We are already entering 
another period when youth will seek to make itself felt as a 
social and political factor. Our comrades in arnts and in resistance 
will certainly call upon us to join them in the reconstruction of 
the world. We cannot be deaf to that call, for it will come to us 
out of a deep passion for social righteousness, and a determination 
to prevent the recurrence of the catastrophe of war. Ought we, 
then, to unite our forces with those of other youth groups for 
such high ends? That is certainly a question with which we shall 
be faced. Here the Bible may help us. We must read it to see 
whether it speaks to us of the community of youth, or of the 
community of Christ. We must then decide what the most 
important factor is in our existence as a student movement, our 
youth or our allegiance to Jesus Christ. Once we are clear about 
that, the rest will follow. On no account must we be persuaded 
to abandon our fundamental task of witnessing to Jesus Christ 
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as a Christian fellowship.. That which distinguishes us from 
groups based on other premises is greater than that which makes 
us like them. Consequently we can only co-operate with other 
organisations when,. as in the resistance, we find ourselves 
struggling for the same end, though for different reasons. Such 
co-operation will be all the more sincere and cordial, because 1t 
has been defined at the outset. We do not belong primarily to 
the youth of the world; we belong to Christ and His Church. 
Such a clarification of the nature of our purposes as Student 
Christian Movements, or a World’s Student Christian Federation; 
should not mean the withdrawal of our members from political 
action, but rather their liberation for any kind of activity into 
which. they may be led by the Holy Spirit. Too often we wait 
for. the Christian crowd to go with us, so that our sally into 
society may at least be respectable, and fairly safe. The experience 
of the war. years has shown us that Christians are still capable 
of adventurous living. The stories of Christian resistance now 
available are the merest fraction of a whole history we shall-never 
know, and.which to many of those who took part in it seemed 
to accomplish nothing, though it cost them all. Do we need more 
assurance, as we join freely in political action than the promise 
that nothing shall separate us from the love of Christ? Are we 
of the stuff of those who are prepared to be stulti pro Christo 
in a political and economic struggle in which they have a divine 
commission, but no special wisdom or protection to save them. 
from mistakes? 
R;.CaMy 
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The Challenge of Turmoil and Upheaval 


BENGT HOFFMAN 


We, who have been born into this cycle of turmoil and 
upheaval, are facing an entirely new social, moral and economic 
situation. This is being said over and over again nowadays. But 
when you listen to discussions amongst people from all parts of 
the globe, as we had the privilege of doing during the meeting 
of the Executive Committee in New York, the fact is brought 
home to you in a new and real way. 


The problem of exclusive nationalism 

For example, many of the movements have confronted, and 
will confront, a revived and intensive nationalism in their 
countries. Hard necessities have driven people to accept a kind 
of morality which was not acknowledged heretofore, a morality 
of “‘legalised’’ lies, “legalised” forgery and “legalised” murder. 
And all this for the sake of their country. 

At the same time nationalism has become exclusive. It will 
be extremely difficult for many students to accept the profound 
truth of international responsibility and interdependence. They 
will feel inclined to exclude at least the Germans, or the Japanese, 
from their constructive thinking. Furthermore, they will say: 
“We have had a very close and real relationship during our fight 
against the oppressor. That comradeship, born in peril and close 
collaboration for our country, gave us courage and hope and will 
be enough in days to come. Why meddle in other people’s 
business when we have all too much to do in our own?” 

The national movements will face a great and difficult task 
in relation to the confused morality sanctioned on a nationalistic 
basis. In Scandinavia they have been sincerely struggling with 
the problem of nationalism and Christianity all through this war. 
During the war the resistance front was seemingly homogeneous. 
Now the chinks will be brought to light. A Norwegian refugee 
minister said a year ago: “The Church has become popular 
during the war. The time is inevitably approaching when the 
Church, through what she must say, will be unpopular again.’ 

With regard to exclusive nationalism I believe that the 
Federation has a great message to deliver with words of warning 
and encouragement. People will retort that its message about 
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international and inter-racial brotherhood is all too idealistic, and 
even ridiculous. True, the Federation is built on a vision, worked 
out only to a limited extent as yet, but it is a vision of the deepest 
reality. The movements should receive back from the body 
created by them the echo of their own dreams of brotherhood and 
their own inkling that no country lives for itself. For in the 
Federation we have invested our highest aspiration. 


The field of social and economic order 


There will be many more materialistic and atheistic students, 
at least in Europe, than ever before. Their suggestions in the 
field of social and economic order are bound to be radical, in 
many cases communistic on a materialistic basis. 

Bourgeois morality talks about decency, without being rooted 
in the word of Christ. It is a cosy form of materialism with some 
little happy and isolated Christian phrases breezing around it. 
We have still a lot of that in Sweden, possibly also in the rest of 
Scandinavia. But the new materialism will be more sinister and 
conscious of its aims. It will not only say: “If you give a person 
food, a house and a good salary you have given him all he 
needs.” It will also say: “If you kill a person’s body you have 
killed all he is.’ In principle there will be no difference between 
that form of materialism and the Nazi form of “captivity within 
the five senses”. 

If it is true that before the war several movements in Europe 
talked about the personal relation between God and man in such 
a way that the interest in social, political and economic questions 
was looked upon as irrelevant, then it is high time for the 
Federation to waken an awareness of social and economic 
responsibilities. For we all know now that national and inter- 
national disaster will be the result of a lofty contempt for 
practical Christian application and of a self-imposed ignorance, 
which in its piety leaves all economic and social thinking to the 
non-Christian world. 

Christian students seldom bother about studying sociological 
and economic problems. So in discussions they have no sub- 
stantial material to fall back upon; they become easy victims of 
their opponents and in the end resort to the statement that after 
all everything depends on faith in God. This is true, of course, 
but it resembles an escape, if itis the only contribution you make 
to the discussion! 

Up to 1945 Swedish theological students and practically all 
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other students except those who specialised in the subject, did 
not have one word in their study books about the sociological 
conditions, the social history and policy and economic problems 
of their country: That is significant. The Christian faith, 
according to the thinking of many Christian people, is restricted 
to the personal relation between God and man. If the framework 
of the “ungodly” social system of their country breaks down, 
then the Christian faith comes in handy as a means of surviving 
the catastrophe spiritually. And so it starts all over again: two 
worlds that never meet. 

We should not question the sincerity of the growing material- 
istic ideologies. They will be sincere because they were born of 
despair and a sense of justice. The only thing for us to do is ta 
meet them with knowledge of the social and economic facts, with 
the light of Christ breaking through our dealing with them as 
from a hidden source. 

We shall not be able to present students with a once-for-all 
solution. But the Federation can do much to help students to 
educate themselves in the economic and social sphere. We need 
more concrete knowledge regarding social and economic attempts 
at a solution throughout the world. After all, quite an amount 
of unbiased literature has already been produced on the subject, 
most of it condemned to obscurity because it often happens to 
tread on some mighty giant’s toes! 

Many students outside our movements have acquired such 
knowledge, and they certainly know how to interpret everything 
their own way. I think that the time has come for Christian 
students to break out of their national confines and have a good, 
fearless look at complex world problems from the angle of their 
conviction that Christ is Lord, and that with His help His 
ambassadors will lead the world out of the prevalent order of 
supreme egotism. Sooner or later! Not in our time—but, after 
all, only one man scores in a ball game and yet were it not for 
the work of his “buddies” he would never have scored! 

Every theology which reduces our hope to an eschatological 
fulfilment and our faith to a mere intellectual belief in “objective” 
facts is an unconscious opportunism bewildered by the apparent 
predominance of evil powers. 


The dangers of guietism 


You could trace the two trends mentioned above in some of 
the discussions at our New York meeting. It seems that a great 
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many -S.C.M. people, especially those from occupied countries, 
who have discovered the Bible and turned to.a more devout 
worship than ever. before, will find it difficult to think in inter- 
national terms. The need of concentration on Bible study and 
worship was strongly emphasised by many during the discussion 
on the message of the Federation. The way this thought was 
sometimes stressed would minimise the importance of our 
external task. By merely retaining their war-time character of 
secluded worship groups, the movements run the risk of excluding 
themselves from responsibilities in the cultural, social and 
economic fields and their task as opinion-forming bodies. 

Into the Christian faith of many students of occupied coun- 
tries has been merged a profound national solidarity. Thoughts 
and cares primarily circle around that which has been dearly 
bought. In such a situation there is always a danger of losing 
the awareness of a world-wide responsibility. In other words, 
when wrong has been inflicted upon us, when we have been 
forced to defend our own spiritual and material property, it is 
always hard for us humans to accept the truth that mankind at 
large shares in a common guilt, not to speak of the saying that 
“the guilty is oftentimes the victim of the injured”. I found 
myself thinking of this one evening at the New York meeting 
when one of the speakers from a formerly occupied country 
referred to an expression about “world citizenship” and “common 
responsibility in the field of international relations’, saying, “A 
message of this kind will not meet with a response in my country. 
To us that would be sheer moonshine.” 

Much will depend on the attitude of the Federation towards 
the coming surge of justice-seeking ideologies. There is a danger 
of Christian “quietism”, however understandable and of a 
nationalistically coloured, exclusive Christianity, however pious 
and “confessional”. I do not mean to say that the Federation 
will be left out of the thinking of the movements. For they will 
all recognise that the Federation is a body of fellow-believers. 
What I mean is that the thought of the family of nations might 
be left out of their thinking and concern. 


Broadening the outlook of students 
When the Swedish representatives returned from the Amster- 
dam Conference I noticed how deep an impression it had made 
on them and how many positive impulses they had received, much 
to the surprise of some of them. That leads me to believe that 
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the Federation should try very energetically to draw Scandinavian 
students into international conferences, for they are still rather 
“conservative”, and rather unaware of the good they miss when 
shrugging their shoulders at “internationalism’. We_ badly 
need the personal contacts of an international conference. 

I also think that the Federation could help us Scandinavians 
considerably by an intensified news-service containing concrete 
data not only about the activities of the movements but also about 
the spiritual, educational, economic, social and racial conditions 
in various parts of the globe. Even the most basic facts and 
figures should be comprised in such a news-service. For I am 
afraid that we have given very little thought to such “‘far-off” 
things during our race toward graduation and a job in society. 

The three main obstacles in the road of such ambitions are 
our .ingrained national seclusion, our utilitarian educational 
system, perpetually growing more and more “mechanised”, 
and language difficulties. But if we could raise money for a 
Seandinavian issue of this Contact with the World, or whatever 
the news-service should be called, much would be gained and 
new channels opened up. I believe that the war has broadened 
the outlook of many Scandinavian students; in the case of 
Sweden not least through contact with numerous refugees. 


Our interdependence as peoples 

I realised at the meeting in New York clearer than before 
how great and urgent is the task of the Federation, the body 
where the aims of all the national movements are focussed. 

We are moving toward a goal which most of us have as yet 
but dimly envisaged: the realisation of our interdependence as 
peoples. That interdependence has been a reality with God from 
time immemorial but too great to dawn with haste in the hearts 
of men. We have tried to fight that reality off by the sword 
and by greed. But it always comes back, knocks at our door and 
says with a still, small voice: “Have you suffered enough from 
the sword and from greed and resisted enough the reality of 
God to see that I am inescapable and that only through love you 
will receive My peace? This is the peace of Him who holds all 
creatures in the hollow of His hand.” 
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Our Way Through Ethical Chaos’ 
W. A. Visser ’t Hoort 


The situation which faces us in the world today is completely 
different from that which faced us before the war. We in the 
World’s Student Christian Federation must approach our tasks 
in the student world anew in the light of the changed situation. 
Of course you may say that, in a sense, the world is always in 
a state of crisis and the Christian has always the task of creating 
order out of chaos. Yet the present time is peculiarly chaotic, 
and we have to examine afresh the situation that confronts us. 
So as to be as concrete as possible I shall speak only of the 
European scene in this article. 


The breakdown of bourgeois morals 


The most important fact about Europe is that there has been 
a definite breakdown of bourgeois morals. It is difficult to define 
bourgeois morals for, although there has lingered on in them 
very clear traces of their Christian heritage, it would be false to 
equate them with Christianity. They have been summed up in 
a description of man as “completely turned in upon himself, 
instead of turning towards the transcendent world”. That is to 
say, they are detached morals without a basis in superhuman 
reality. So they naturally become prudential, utilitarian morals. 

These morals were a very real force in the pre-war world, 
and especially in university circles, which were predominantly 
bourgeois. It is true that for long in Europe bourgeois morals 
were being undermined in the realm of thought, so that we talked 
as if they had lost their authority. But they continued to be 
strong sociologically, because morals hang on in society for a 
long time after their real basis is gone. The world before the 
war was still unchanged on the surface, although its spiritual 
authority had gone. 

Now, however, a tremendous uprooting has taken place. Men 


1This article has been reconstructed from notes of an extemporaneous 
address delivered at the meeting of the W.S.C.F. Executive Committee. 
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have been taken out of that old framework where these morals 
prevailed, and have been flung into a world where deportation, 
concentration camps, and illegality have held sway. This violent 
shock to bourgeois morals has robbed them of their power, and 
no one is left to make an energetic defence of the bourgeois 
world. The typical 19th century individual has ceased to speak 
with conviction in Europe. (This is of course not the case in 
North America where Hayek’s Road to Serfdom has met with 
a success which would have been impossible in Europe. ) 

What then has total war done to people? It dictates its laws 
to those who are involved in it. Even those who were loath to 
admit that war was total have been gradually getting more 
involved in it. For example, in Anglo-Saxon countries people 
have continued to say it was not total war, but the old kind of 
war which admitted of some moral restraints. The truth is that 
all countries have been waging total war. There is indeed an 
element of hypocrisy when members of the United Nations seek 
to maintain this distinction and speak of strategic bombardment, 
forgetting that in one night 250,000 people were killed in the 
bombing of one German city. It is very alarming to see how the 
United Nations have been affected by total war. Even among 
ordinary soldiers there have been examples of wanton destruction 
which would normally have been alien to them. 


The demonic nature of Nazi morality 


Yet even within total warfare there are distinctions to be 
made. Let us look into the real nature of National Socialism, 
and examine Nazi morality. In the first place, it is characterised 
by a fanatical concentration upon one end. Yet if you try to 
define this end, to ask what is this Eternal Reich, there is no 
answer to be found. Men fought and died for something without 
substance. The ideologies of the party contain no clear idea of 
the New Europe. A demonic and chaotic force mobilised millions 
of people to no end. This is one reason why the despair of the 
young Nazis will be so terrific when they discover they have 
awakened from an evil and empty dream. 

In the second place Nazi morals depend for their effectiveness 
on the objective setting rather than on the subjective situation. 
The atrocities have not been exaggerated—though possibly they 
are being used unwisely in the interests of propaganda. The 
astonishing thing is that so many Germans should have been 
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involved directly or indirectly by commission or omission. All 
these Germans were not devils. There is no doubt of the 
subjective veracity of these guards and commanders.. They 
proved to be decent fathers of families, relatively normal beings. 
‘What was wrong? They were set in an objective framework and 
sociological setting in which these demonic, topsy-turvy morals 
became normal. The morals were dictated by their society and 
so accepted by them—just as morals always had. been ‘accepted 
by them. This is indeed a reminder to us all that men do to a 
large extent derive their morals from society. We must not count 
too much on any inner forces in man. In what framework do 
men live?) That is the important question. It is not a case of 
the power of conscience. Conscience, after all, means “knowing 
with”; it depends upon that objective. setting in which men live. 


The strengths and weaknesses 


\ Now in this respect the illegal movement of resistance, the 
underground movement, has played a very important role. In 
the general breakdown of morals it has been a wonderful creator 
of a new moral situation. Young men and women found some- 
thing here to live for—liberty and justice. There are no words 
strong enough to speak of the courage shown, to describe the 
sense of mission and the curious deep joy which these young 
people found in the midst of struggle. Many of them now look 
back today on the “good old days” of illegal struggle, with its 
community of moral purpose. A French writer has described the 
resistance movement as “un joyau de droiture’—a jewel of 
straightness. 


The great tragedy of this movement was that its purpose was 
too limited, too immediate, too negative. Many attempts have 
been made to define it constructively. At times it seemed that it 
might lead to a great renewal of the European continent; it 
aroused great hopes. The illegal press has sometimes been a 
prophetic press. But the underground movement has not been 
coherent enough in its constructive purpose; it has been too much 
held together by the negative purpose of getting rid of the Nazis. 
Still there remain crystallisation points, as it were, for renewal. 
There remains an élite which has gone through the fire and 
emerged into a new world; but this is not true of the movement 
as a whole. Resistance has been the main idea for too.many of 
them, and they want now to go on resisting the established order. 
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They cannot leave the old attitude behind. So conflict arises 
between the forces of order and of disorder. The illegal people 
are not necessarily always right, and the government cannot 
always listen to them: So the resistance movement has to be put 
aside and many turn to disillusion and bitterness. And though 
great forces for the future have come from that movement to us, 
as a whole it cannot be identified with the forces of renewal. 


The opportumism of the Communists 


What about the Communists? They have been important in 
‘the underground and so have attained prestige in Europe. In 
many cases they have gone out of their way to create a common 
front and tried to become a nucleus of resistance to what they 
call fascism. Today there is a hunger for social justice among 
the labouring classes. Labour has suffered most deeply from 
deportation and famine, but in other groups also many people 
look for a new deal and with this aspiration the students are in 
sympathy. 

The Communists are the most radical exponents of this trend. 
Are the Communists then a new moral force in the situation? 
It is true that they have given their adherents a sense of purpose, 
and have shown real courage and readiness to sacrifice. But I 
cannot say much more that is positive. Even in general (not 
merely from the Christian angle) I do not believe them to be a 
constructive force. Why not? Because they have become ’so very 
Jargely an opportunistic movement, and therefore curiously 
unideological. Their propaganda has become pure opportunism; 
they have turned to power politics, their philosophy has been 
thrown overboard. “We do not care any more about our Marxist 
basis,” they say, and are ready to change their position as often 
as is necessary, adapting it to every situation. Now what does 
this give to young people? It may give a political line, but 
certainly not a clear moral conviction or a certain hold on life. 
This is a force it is impossible to grasp. 

So a situation exists which in many ways is a nihilistic 
situation. The Nazis face a vacuum. The resisters of yesterday 
have not found a coherent, constructive purpose. And ‘the 
Communists are helping to create the vacuum by not having a 
common clear message for the masses. The masses are left with 
no moral hold. So we find that the deported workers are returning 
with nothing to live for or by. They have lost all sense of values, 
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and think they are forgotten by their families. All they want is 
food and pay. They have no purpose nor ethics. Even some of 
the children who come to Switzerland for a rest show complete 
absence of moral sense and cheat and steal in the most natural 
and disarming way. 


A Christian opportunity 


What must our conclusions be with regard to this situation? 
' Assuredly here lies a great opportunity for the Christian point 
of view. There is even a certain advantage that thousands of 
men and women have discovered the relativity of morals, that 
morals are always relative to something else. Now it is easy to 
say to people: “This is merely the normal result of the world in 
which you lived and in which there was no anchor for the moral 
life. Morals have no life in themselves. If they merely hang on 
because they are slow in dying, then they are of no use in a 
crisis.” Now it is easy to talk to people about the ends of life. 
They no longer say to you: “It is quite enough to live the good 
life.”’ In war they have discovered that the good life depends 
upon its cosmic setting. 

What then is our evangelistic task? These men, these truly 
“displaced persons”, have really no place in the whole wide world. 
They are looking for people to tell them where their place is and 
what the world is. Is it just chaos? As Raskolnikov in Crime 
and Punishment asked: “Is everything permitted?”’. He tried to 
find if everything was permitted, just as men in Europe are trying 
today. But he found himself coming up against a wall—not 
society, but the reality of God. And in the end when Sonja read 
him the story of the resurrection of Lazarus he realised that 
everything was not permitted. 


There is no good standing and preaching the law to people, 
in the social, bourgeois, or Pauline sense, when the cosmic bottom 
has dropped out of life. They see no reason for prolonging it. 
They want, not law, but the word which will give them their 
place, and that is the Gospel, the Good News. In history there is 
the fact of Jesus Christ, and so the world is not in the last resort 
chaos. The terrible thing about displaced persons is that they 
lack all sense of gratitude; they have none left at all. Heaven 
knows they have little reason for it in this world! Yet in the 
end there can be no moral life without an inner, deep sense of 
gratitude and response to One Who has given Himself, Who 
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was sacrificed for us upon the Cross. This we must reawaken 
by the Gospel, by the factual Gospel, by something that has 
happened; we must show them, not ideas, but God reconciling 
the world to Himself. 


The case for the Church and the W.S.C.F. 


Can the Church still make a convincing case for itself? Has 
it not too completely lost its prestige? We must not talk too 
romantically about the Church. There are real differences since 
the days before the war. Something has happened; the Church, 
which used to be largely a reflex of the bourgeois world, the 
spiritual aroma of it, so to speak, has now found a voice of its 
own. It is no longer in a corner, no longer apologetic. It is 
aggressive and going ahead, it is no longer ashamed of its 
message. This has made a deep impression on people, and many 
have come to it who would not hitherto have done so. But even 
more important is the fact that the whole place of the Church 
in the nation has changed. For the masses it has become the one 
rock in the storm; it has shown the greatest inner coherence. 

“Outside the illegal movements and the Church we live in a 
desert of nihilism’ was said by an underground leader. This 
gives a new chance to the Church and the S.C.M. of speaking to 
the world. Of course people are not flocking and will not flock 
to the Church in millions. But anyone today who has anything 
to say gets a hearing, whether it be the Christian Gospel or the 
Communist message. Anyone can get a hearing because of 
the vacuum all around. We shall find this especially in the 
universities, and perhaps above all in Germany, where Fae acutest 
forms of the process are to be found. 


Our task is not a different one from that which we have 
always had, but it has taken on a new decisiveness. Men will 
say to us: “Have you something clear to say about salvation? 
Can you, or can you not, give us what we need? Can you put 
us on our feet again?’ If we fail them we shall not only have 
lost our opportunity but we shall have their souls upon our 
consciences, and the World’s Student Christian Federation will 
no longer have a mission from God. In most countries the 
Student Christian Movement resources are hopelessly inadequate. 
But in the Federation can we not pool sufficient resources to 
carry us.all forward together? That is why we have a Federation. 
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Absolute Loyalties and Pragmatic Politics’ 


“REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


- The Christian religion in its ultimate dimension is most 
profoundly expressed, and most certainly believed, in times of 
chaos. At other times proximate forms of salvation are considered 
ultimate; at other times temporary securities are relied upon until 
they break down. The Christian faith is most relevant when it 
expresses an existence transcending chaos; it is less easy to see 
its relevance in mitigating or overcoming chaos. 


The relevance and irrelevance of the Christian faith 


As the Christian faith transcends chaos it is interesting to see 
a Church, once moribund, becoming relevant. It may not be able 
to give counsel to men regarding their immediate obligations, but 
it is absolutely certain when it must reiterate: “Thou shalt 
have none other gods before me.” If I have been critical of the 
Barthian movement, it has been due to its great difficulty in 
finding a word for proximate political problems. If it was a 
religious question, the word could be spoken but not if it was 
a moral question. It found it difficult to deal with Nazism, save 
as another religion. When Nazism invaded the Holy of Holies, 
then the Lutheran Church could act with heroism. In dealing with 
ultimate obligations, it was relevant; in dealing with ultimate 
security, it was relevant. But it was uncertain where peace in the 
city of this world was concerned; it was only clear about the 
peace of God in the heart of man. 

The Church knows about ultimate security. In some of the 
London shelters they sang “O God our help in ages past’? while 
destruction rained upon the city from above. An English friend, 
who is not a Christian, observed to me that it was ridiculous for 
men.and women to find security in a God who had helped them in 
“ages past”. Their only present security was in the heroism of 
the R.A.F. But my friend failed entirely to recognise the ultimate 


1This article has been reconstructed from notes of an extemporaneous 
address delivered at the meeting of the W.S.C.F. Executive Committee, 
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problem. It was the Pauline faith that ‘neither death nor life 
. Shall be able to separate us from the love of ats that ae. 
sang about. 


For those who believe most certainly in a Ghrsian Lord it 
is a profound and joyful experience to be in a period of history 
where these ultimate dimensions have been discovered after men 
have lived in a fat world, which lacks the other dimensions and 
has nothing to measure its own minute dimensions against. 
Immediate securities never deal with the sinful heart. At the 
same time we ought to remember that we have a bad history in 
making this ultimate faith relevant to the situation, to chaos. 
Political religions grew up partly because the Christian faith did 
not have a very good answer to the problem of justice in the 
human community. The Christian faith broke down in relation 
to all this. Now anti-Christian Nazism and semi-Christian 
Marxism have broken down, because idolatry has been discovered 
in them. They have made nationalism and socialised society into 
God. We have therefore an interesting problem in our colleges. 
Young people are faced with a Marxism which has broken down 
into a nationalistic faith. They have to reconsider human life 
and society. The false religions have proved unavailing. Yet the 
Christian faith had not proved itself socially availing. 


The failure of the Churches | 


We must look at our own inadequacies in relating God to 
human community. We must relate ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God” to justice. The Catholic Church has always had a 
greater sense of community and been more socially aware. But 
it has had great difficulty in being relevant to our situation 
because of its nostalgia for the Middle Ages. Catholics have a 
semi-fascist sense of the corporate state. They think of it as a 
great agency of political regeneration, while non-Catholics feel 
it is identified with semi-fascist power. Their ethics express 
justice from the point of view of the concept of the Middle Ages. 
They have too strong a sense of law. There are no proximate 
laws which exhaust the occasions with which we have to deal. 
All natural law theories know much too much about justice. 
Catholicism as a source of Christian ethics is therefore full of 
confusion. 

On the other hand consider the inadequacies of bourgeois 
Protestantism. Having a sense of the ultimate without com- 
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munity ethics, living in an expansive society unconscious of the 
problems of man’s togetherness, making diligence and thrift _ 
ultimates, and elevating narrow concepts of morality to the rule 
of the Christian life—this is our Protestant, our typically 
Calvinist, ethic! The stuffiness of Calvinist, bourgeois politics is 
not adequate for our day. We have only to look at the typically 
Calvinist nations, Scotland, Holland, the United States (in the 
last mentioned with obscurantism added as armour!). That is 
the world against which Marxism was in just revolt. It had no 
answer to the problem of human justice, it identified individual 
rights with the divine. If we are to find a healing word for the 
nations we shall have to be very humble, we shall have to find 
new resources to protect the Protestant form of the Gospel. 


Or take liberal Protestantism. Consider the depth of the 
problem of creating world community and then think of our 
liberal séntimentalities. We have had many conferences on 
building a Christian world and Christian industry. There is 
nothing particularly wrong about trying to build a Christian 
world, but in speaking sentimentally about love in industry, and 
in thinking of the Kingdom of God in industry, we forget the 
task of finding some minimal justice in industry. The will to 
power of the American nation is particularly dangerous to the 
world, because it is more covert than political. We preach about 
the amiable Peasant of Galilee. If only we could do it more 
charmingly we feel that all the world would love one another. 
Meanwhile every industrial enterprise is a dynamic expression 
of self-love. Our resources for relating the ultimate truths of 
the Christian Gospel to political chaos are not very great. Our 
inadequacies become the more distracting when one looks at the 
situation we confront. We live in an era of quite persistent and 
perpetual chaos. 


The absence of political community 


In these last weeks I have experienced a greater sense of 
tragedy than in 1940. In 1940 there were finally enough resources | 
to defeat Nazism. These resources were not fully Christian, but 
nations. were made to fight for something more than themselves. 
Chaos then was on the other side of the war. We had dreams 
of a new Holland and a new America. The judgments of these 
days were regenerating. Well, look at us now! Ought we not 
to face the fact that the problem of global community is not 
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solved in minimal terms? I had never assumed it would be solved 
on a high level. I had assumed that the minimal terms were some 
degree of comradeship, and that these were being achieved by 
nations in partnership. They have not been achieved. Most of 
the things happening at San Francisco are irrelevant or may 
be irrelevant later. Nothing is happening in actual relationships, 
e.g., between the United States and Russia, that would create 
community on a higher level. As one of my friends returning 
from San Francisco said: ‘‘As I look at it, nothing has been done 
at San Francisco which will be enough to give us a secure peace. 
There do not seem to be enough resources historically to put our 
relationships on a higher level. I think of my comrades and their 
dreams and then I think of our world. It makes me very sad.” 

This is a great spiritual problem which we must face. We 
may have to face it for years and perhaps centuries. There is 
no security, no beginning of understanding or agreement between 
us and the Russians. The Russians want so much in Europe, 
and we have nothing to offer to Europe. We are frustrated. The 
plutocratic democracies which have liberty and also treasure can 
give no creative lead to Europe. We are unable to rise above 
our presuppositions. The world needs a settlement. of property 
on a much higher level than Britain and the United States are 
prepared for. The Communists play every game better than we 
do. There is a genuine ideological chasm even though their 
Communism is no longer pure. They have still enough arrows 
in their quiver. There seems now to be no chance of a minimal 
peace, which will work on higher and higher levels. This will 
affect China, for example, which has not inner resources strong 
enough to stand against a divided world. 

We must face the fact that we do not have the historic ethical 
resources for the solution of our problem. Yet we must not 
become cynical and futilitarian. Our task is to help people to 
live in chaos while taking chaos for granted. 


Can nations and races ever repent? 


Why then are our resources lacking? 

Even those of us who pride ourselves on being realists fully 
recognise the difficulty of repentance on the part of nations, of 
a leopard changing its spots. Liberal Christianity never studied 
the prophets or thought of this at all. An historical light is 
thrown by the profundity of prophecy. Do nations ever really 
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repent? May it be true that only individuals stand in God’s sight ? 
May it be true that only the remnant, the Church, can carry the 
nation before God? Look at the self-righteousness of victorious 
nations, the insufferable self-righteousness of victors. The U.S.A. 
and Great Britain are. too self-righteous, but so is Russia. It 
is not communism or atheism that is to be feared in Russia but 
a new religion of a nation which stands self-righteously on the 
other side of a revolution. The so-called Christian nations are 
no better. None is making the slightest concession to the com- 
munity, or to righteousness. Each criticises the other, and does 
the same thing. 

This is a tragic aspect of the situation of living in a global 
community. It is not only the pride of nations, there is the pride 
of races. In the Christian Church and the Student Christian 
Movement we are a sacramental community. But has the white 
race repented at all, has it mitigated its pride sufficiently to make 
an inter-racial community? It is even more difficult for races to 
repent, because races are less under historic judgment. Nations 
suffer, but not necessarily races. The white race in the U.S.A. 
has not yet suffered, though I believe we shall. We must face 
the fact, however, that the dominant races have not repented. 


The absence of godly sorrow 


Even amongst individuals and groups the judgment of God 
has not produced as much godly sorrow as one would have 
imagined. When great catastrophes come they sometimes destroy 
even the possibility of recreating life, because they just destroy 
life. Prisoners coming out of camps often bring out just weak- 
ness, spiritual fatigue, nothing else. Individuals are prompted 
not to godly sorrow but to despair. Nazis are driven to despair 
by the destruction of their cause. They do not understand divine 
judgment. Only the Christian Gospel can transmute catastrophe. 


Here in the United States and Canada large numbers of 
people are only peripherally related to the war, vast sections of 
the populace remain unshaken. There are still Christian idealists 
who say we could have evaded the issue of war. They are a class 
of people who do. not live in history, but let it move over them. 
We. in the. United States are like peasants—spiritually; war 
passes over us. Jacques Maritain said the other day that one of 
the great problems was the difference between those who have 
made history, with their. sense of pride, and those who have 
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suffered history; those who believe in a new France, and those 
who simply milk their cows. Briining commented: “Maritain is 
wrong. Those who make history are also destroyed by history. 
Europe in the future will need to draw vitality from the unspoilt 
life of the peasants.” A U.S. chaplain writes that the health of 
Germany will need to come from the country people, whose life 
has not been too shattered and corrupted. And so we on this 
continent may have some resources to offer, simply because we 
have not yet made. history, only suffered history. Yet this 
catastrophe has not produced godly sorrow among us. 


Fleeing the world or idealising the world 

' How can we preach the Gospel in this situation? The Gospel 
deals with man in the ultimate situation, Our danger is in 
making that situation so ultimate that it is not relevant to society. 
We must avoid an apocalyptic faith with no word for the 
community, only a withdrawal from the community, an other- 
worldly faith, a certain asylum from the world. You can see 
that in Aldous Huxley. A friend was recently visiting him and 
came to the conclusion that he might be right. ‘“‘“He assumes no 
responsibility,” he reported, ‘and asks for no securities. Where 
can I take my stand, or use my influence*in political life without 
running the risk of helping to precipitate another war? Yes, 
Huxley may be right; there is such a narrow ledge to stand 
on.” We shall have a very great deal of such Christian other- 
worldliness. | 

We must also avoid the other temptation—of hiding under 
a new illusion, finding a new authority—to avoid despair. Liberal 
Christians almost persuade themselves that San Francisco is the 
vestibule to the Kingdom of God. These two extremes are our 
temptations: on the one hand to flee the world, and on the other 
hand to paint it in roseate hues. There is no solution for avoiding 
these perils, no theology to protect you from either side. We 
have all to work at this; every study group must deal with this 
issue. 

What seems hopelessly other-worldly is not necessarily 
irrelevant. For example, if you face absolute frustration as 
regards justice (like the Negro race) and assert ultimate security 
in God, you are not being other-worldly, as Gunnar Myrdal 
suggests in The American Dilemma. You are living in an 
ultimate dimension. This has proved a means of survival for the 
Negro people—the divine solution above all other solutions. 
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Absolute loyalties and pragmatic politics 

In terms of morals and politics we have the problem of 
developing a true, guiding proximate truth from ultimate truth. 
We have also the problem of not mistaking proximate truths for 
ultimate ones. Politics is finding out what the proximate good is. 
All our political inadequacies result from confusing proximate 
with ultimate values—from our idolatries. Bourgeois conven- 
tionality is mistaken for the ultimate law of life. The $.C.M. 
would make its greatest contribution to the political issue, not 
by turning into a Christian socialist body, but by having a very 
pragmatic attitude to property, as over against the bourgeois and 
communist views. Property is a form of justice, and a means of 
injustice. We need a strong sense of ultimate purpose: but a 
pragmatic political sense without nihilism. We must be more 
absolute in our loyalties and more pragmatic in our politics! 

We have forgotten that the Christian faith is not legalistic, 
but the faith that makes us free. Both Jesus Christ and St. Paul 
war against law and legalism. It is possible to draw out of 
ultimate truth ethical insights which will be profitable for the 
reconstruction of the world. For example, we must not regard 
Russia either with abhorrence or veneration; we must avoid both 
extremes. We must deal pragmatically with our problems. It 
is possible that we may not have learnt as much about them as 
we should; yet the inadequacy of purely political approaches to 
them may be revealed to us. We may have a better chance of 
relating the law of love to the ambiguities of politics. Justice 
after all is a kind of digested love. We must not preach 
sentimentally that nations should love one another. We must 
try to create the sort of faith which binds men to God and their 
fellow men, thus making a contribution to the solution of the 
problems of human community. 
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Consolation in Despair 


Hans HoEKENDIJK 


The words of Luther, which have been chosen as the title of 
this article, come to our minds when we try to probe the period 
of oppression and persecution in Europe. It was enough to bring 
about despair: a world breaking down; not with thundering 
might and great clamour, but piece by piece. And yet, “si fractus 
illabatur orbis impavidum ferient ruinae, though the world fall 
to pieces about him, the ruins will strike him unafraid.” 


Moral catastrophe 


“We thought we were walking on a marble floor . . . it has 
shown itself a crumbling sheet of ice . . . when the thaw set in 
... and now the dark waters yawn below. ...’’ With these words 


an illegal paper draws the picture unmistakably. It is a picture 
of disillusionment, despair even, at the realisation of standing 
in the midst of life now wholly unprotected,—defenceless not 
only under mighty blows, but worse, with our undermined pride, 
—unprotected, while in front of us, dizzy on the edge of a gaping 
abyss, another piece falls away. 


At first we thought we were only stripping off the old, 
inveterate ordinariness. Who cared? For didn’t we call that 
ordinariness with scorn for years “a finality which had no basis 
except in itself’? Then it appeared that with it we lost at the 
same time a feeling for “the decencies of human behaviour’. 
It is not possible to live both illegally and “decently”. And then 
suddenly we discovered that we had lost much more. Morals 
were discredited, questions of good and evil were not clear. We 
had to choose the lesser evil. “Very well,’ we said to each other, 
“Gf only we do this with an uneasy conscience.’”’ I don’t know 
exactly how long this uneasiness lasted. There was a moment 
when everything went too easily, too smoothly. And then... ? 
Did we not know it then? The marble floor was but a crumbling 
sheet of ice—and the thaw had set in! 
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Resistance in reality a search 

Against this background—and how much more it is than a 
simple “background”—happened everything about which one 
hears people speak so readily and so sentimentally, the resistance 
and everything that belongs to it. It was not at all romantic and 
often not half so striking as some stories might make one think. 
The real resistance was much more than a defensive gesture only 
against a strange ideology and its overwhelming apparatus of 
might. It was, in the deepest sense, a search—often in pent-up 
rage—in the midst of the great disenchantment, a search for 
some new foundation. If it could not be a marble floor, at any 
rate it might be a firm foundation. Unless we are very much 
mistaken, the great gain from the European resistance is not to 
be found in the number of deeds of sabotage against the enemy, 
but in its inner meaning: the dawn of something new through 
disillusion and despair. 

What shall we call it? The French maquis, writing their 
“Lettres a la plaine’, fought, in these letters, for a new meaning 
to life, and called it a ‘‘new humanism”; elsewhere they gave it 
a different name. Sometimes it took the form of a rare dream, 
for example when the Dutch students in the underground dreamt 
of a new university, and the concept of a ciwitas academica 
caught their imagination and embodied their longing. And 
then again, it was in a few sharp words torn from a harsh 
cynicism. ... 

What happened? For him who really went to the bottom of 
things a miracle came about, a consolation in his despair. Let 
us now try to describe the nature of this consolation in a few 
paragraphs. . 


Jesus Christ Himself brought about a new belief in His reign 


_ The rediscovery of the Lordship of Christ. That was the 
consolation, Not a new one; on the contrary, one can go back 
to. the earliest Christian confession of faith: “Christ is Lord’ 
(Rom. 10: 9). -But the manner in which the Church was led 
back to this fundamental belief was new. When the scales fell 
from men’s eyes they saw the whole of life grouped around this 
central fact. What happened in the way of injustice and merciless 
cruelty was not only a defacement of human values, but a direct 
insult to the reign of Christ. It was unrighteousness, the with- 
drawal from his beneficial command. | 
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A firm hold was again given in this great collapse of all life. 
There was a foundation again, whereon one could ‘stand, and 
from which one could see above the chaotic entanglements. And 
at the same time the battle acquired new dimensions. Removed 
from the careful measuring of human values, it was transplanted 
into the sphere of the Gospel, where, in glad thankfulness, the 
Kingdom of Christ is proclaimed over every human being. The 
Church became ecclesia militans, in the footsteps of her Lord, 
who fights for His own. 


“Tt is in this faith, and not in the name of any human code 
of morals or any natural law, that the Church takes sides with 
the oppressed, and takes its stand against the powers of 
darkness: against injustice, lies, and contempt. for human 
dignity.’ 


“We recognize that the Church is called to proclaim 
Christ’s Kingship over the whole of life and to declare before 
the whole world that no sphere of human life can withdraw 
with impunity from His powerful and loving majesty”, for 
“the thought, that the might of Jesus Christ would not count 
in certain spheres of life, is foolish disbelief.’’? 


The Bible as evidence 


The Bible, as evidence of this reign, was discovered anew as 
the Book, which is “a lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our 
path’. Everything in the life around us protested against the 
idea of the Reign of Christ. This belief is opposed to all 
experience. In contrast to the acknowledgment that the “true 
righteousness exists only in the realm, where Christ is Creator 
and Lord” (St. Augustine, Civ. Dei. 2, 21), stand all the painful 
experiences of violations of right. In the midst of a continuous 
aggression against all freedom, it was not easy to acknowledge 
that freedom is “the joyful acknowledgment of Christ’s Lordship 
over depossessed powers” (Colossians 2: 15), who nevertheless 
try to maintain their domination. 

How impossible it was to keep to the law as the parable of 

1In Présinge by Geneva in July 1944 there came together a group of 
representatives of the “churches under the Cross”, which tried to gauge 
“what has taken place spiritually in Europe during the war”. The message 
and findings of this conference are published in the booklet Under the Cross, 


New Insights, gained by the Churches, which have been under the Cross of 
Persecution and Suffering to which the reader is referred with emphasis. 


2The Struggle of the Dutch Church, by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft (p. 60). 
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His merciful reign, in that atmosphere of lawlessness. Only 
“God’s fools” could keep claiming that God’s commandments 
should be kept, not only as moral truths, but as testifying to the 
merciful rule of Christ in His Church. 

The Church, so weak in itself, could continue with the 
confirmation of Christ’s reign only because the Word of God 
became mightier than human experience. And was not the 
“content of the Word of God the praise of the Lordship of 
Christ” ?? 

Thus the Bible became anew the book of life: “a house to 
live in, and an armour to arm oneself with”. Our subtleties, with 
which we have tried again and again to weaken the Word, have 
become fatuous, now that the Word itself has happened. And 
suddenly a little more has become clear in the long song of 
thanksgiving for this word (Psalm 119), that “sojourners on 
earth” find their way by it through the wilderness. How 
massively came the Word to us, with an authority, which silenced 
our quarrelling. 


“Unless Thy Law had been my delight 
I should then have perished in mine affliction.”’ 


“Tt is in the Bible that the Church finds the assurance of 
Christ’s merciful Kingship. Therefore the Scriptures become 
again the guiding light of the Church. Congregations set about 
reading the Bible together, and demand preaching which is 
faithful explanation thereof.”” 


The Church finds its voice 


In this way the Church found again a word for the world and 
confessed again her belief. This was not done by a triumphing 
Church. Often it spoke with hesitation and many times not firmly 
enough. In many cases the Church was only the voice, repeating 
what already was a tradition among the people. In the Dutch 
Church documents it occurs several times, that the Church stands 
up for “the three main foundations of our people: justice, charity, 
and freedom of conscience and convictions’. Also, where it is 
explained with emphasis that these “foundations are rooted in 
the Christian faith’ (p. 46), one asks oneself, if here Christ’s 
reign over the whole of life should not have been spoken about 


1A. de Quervain. Heiligung, p. 238. 
2Under the Cross. 
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more positively, as the basis of this protest. This refers in 
particular to those cases where the Church has given its testimony 
about the people of the Jews. When an appeal for mercy has 
been made, not everything has been said. Only slowly did the 
Church find its own confession about the questions of the people, 
its own word. And only slowly did the things it said become of 
exclusively evangelical importance. 

Confirmation: namely, to repeat for the ear of the world 
what God has said in the ear of the parish; that is what took 
place. The people knew themselves to be accompanied by the 
directing and consoling word of the Church. The Church con- 
firmed its belief in the midst of despair. Words of confession of 
sins, (“if the Church calls to obedience and faithfulness to its 
Lord, it cannot do this without confessing its own guilt and 
repenting of its sin’”)*; of consolation, of adminition, and of 
warning against the coming Divine judgment, (“The Church 
calls upon the world to meet its King, Who comes again to judge 
the living and the dead, to give reward unto His servants, and 
to destroy them, which destroy the earth.” Rev. 11: 18.)? Thus 
a word was granted to the Church in a sinking world, a word 
pointing the way to a new foundation: “For other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” (I Cor. 
Ba ae fa I | 

The Church confirmed anew her belief. Let no one say that 
these again were but empty words. Lives were paid for them. 
For, above all words, “the true Christian confession and the real 
Christian witness is: to obey Jesus Christ in good fortune and 
bad fortune, in life and death, in our suffering and our work”’.® 

And now, there is reason enough for despair. The chaos is 
alarming. Only recently one of the European countries, which 
until shortly was known as “Christian”, was called a “desert of 
nihilism’. But there is consolation: Regem habemus. Christus 
Victor. “Every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” (Phil. 2: 11.) 


1Struggle of the Dutch Church, p. 29. 
2Under the Cross, p. 7, and see Rev. 11: 18. 
8Struggle of the Dutch Church, p. 59. 
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Is Everything Permitted? 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


I had been trying to make headway with this article for a 
long time before the Federation meetings in New York in May, 
but it was those meetings which supplied most of any ideas it 
contains, and threw up the questions of which it very largely 
consists. My own experience of those May meetings was that 
we were introduced to heights and depths of thought and 
experience which were new even in the life of the Federation. 
New insights opened up on every hand, and new perplexities. It 
was as if we had each been shut up with our own reflections 
during these war years, or had been able to share them only with 
a small group whose experience, in the nature of the case, was 
essentially the same as ours. Then in New York we met 
Christians who since 1939 had been travelling ways strange to 
us. Whether they knew the answers to our most persistent 
questions, or were able only to frame them better out of their 
own experience of conflict, their testimony opened new pos- 
sibilities of Christian understanding, of the Faith and of our duty. 

For many delegates to New York the most moving fact of, 
the meetings was the presence of representatives of the European 
resistance, who went into the resistance as Christians and fought 
through the war in the underground movement as an act of 
Christian obedience. What I want to do is to put down some 
of the things that came into my mind, not simply as a reaction 
to what those one or two Europeans said, but as a reaction to 
the whole fact of the Christian resistance which they so vividly 
represented. For it seems to me that here you have a sharply- 
pointed version of the same issues which confront us in 
the day-to-day business of fulfilling our political calling in the 
contemporary world. 


Two kinds of nihilism 

Here is the way in which those issues presented themselves 
in New York. W..A. Visser ’t Hooft came there straight out 
of Europe and out of an intimate association with the resistance, 
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especially with Christian groups in the underground movement. 
He put the problem of Europe as a problem of personal and 
moral nihilism. It is not only that for multitudes the external 
frame of their life is shattered. That of course is true. Their 
home is smashed. The nation is shattered or its structure so 
transformed that they find no comprehensible place in it. If they 
were Nazis, then the cause for which they lived and the “values”’ 
by which they lived are utterly discredited. But these are human 
beings, men like ourselves, and their plight today is a blinding 
illustration of the degree to which we all depend on a physical, 
social and moral framework in which our life has meaning, 
limitations and obligations. Take a normal human being—a man 
like ourselves; set him in a certain framework and you have a 
Nazi. Break that framework and you have—what? A being 
lacking humanity because he lacks responsibility; who will drift 
from camp to camp careless of everything except the daily need 
for food and the nightly need for shelter. A causeless, aimless 
being. This is a world of nihilism, in one sense, and it is not only 
ex-Nazis who inhabit it. 

But there is another kind of nihilism, distinct from this but 
related to it and very liable to pass into it or to grow out of it. 
On both sides in this war millions of men have been conditioned 
to kinds of conduct which scarcely bear thinking about in cold 
blood. ._Their hands have become accustomed to the feel of the 
dagger and the flame-thrower, or they have killed from a height 
aud from a distance, in no less horrible ways. After air-raids - 
men and women die as lingeringly, and as painfully, as in any 
German horror camp. 


Where do the Christians stand? 


' Here is the age-old problem in a glaring modern form. “Is 
everything permitted?” No, said Dostoievsky through the spiritual 
torment of the murderer Raskolnikov in Crime and Punishment. 
But by our corporate conduct in these last years we have affirmed 
that everything 7s permitted. Where then are we different from 
the nihilists and the Nazis? This is a commentary on. Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft’s address rather than a paraphrase of it. But these are 
the problems which it raised in my own mind. 

His last word was to us Christians. The only firm ground 
in this shifting swamp of moral nihilism is in the preaching of 
the Cross. No Jaw will give it—‘‘not even ‘the Law’ of which 
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St. Paul speaks”. The Cross alone will do it, for gratitude is the 
only real basis for ethics. In the modern world men care less 
and less for law and know nothing for which to be grateful. 
Until they learn from the Gospel the meaning of grateful love 
to God, nihilism has the field. Christianity, then, and Christianity 
alone, can build a dyke against utter moral confusion. Where 
then in practice do the Christians stand? 


Christian nihilism 


If we listen here to the testimony of the Christian resistance 
the first effect is sheer bewilderment. For to the resistance 
precisely everything is permitted. Not to resist Nazism was to 
acquiesce in it. There was no living alternative at all. Yet to 
resist Nazism was to be plunged into the same chaos. For to resist 
one. must stay alive: and one could stay alive only by forgery 
and deceit. Ration books and passports must be forged or stolen. 
Propaganda and organisation must be carried on clandestinely 
and by trickery. The French S.C.M., for example, got out its 
magazine by submitting certain articles to the censor and then 
publishing others. Even within the Christian groups the traitor 
or the potential traitor must be liquidated without hesitation if 
not without compunction, since not only might the lives of the 
group members themselves depend upon it, but the good cause 
itself. This is not a new problem in ethics, or in Christian ethics, 
by any manner of means. There is the old story of Francis Drake 
and his mutinous lieutenant. Drake commanded his execution 
for the sake of discipline and the survival of the crew, but partook 
of Holy Communion with him in the greatest fraternity before 
giving the order for his death. 


But drive this to its logical limit, and where does it take us? 
Presumably if a man may be liquidated as a danger to the 
good cause, the same man may be tortured to make him yield 
information vital to the good cause. If he resists torture himself, 
would it not be more effective to torture his children before his 
eyes? Without any doubt many honest Nazis used this kind of 
argument and resorted to torture with real “veracity” of motive. 
Torquemada’s inquisitors were not dishonest men, nor necessarily 
vicious beyond the rest of us. Within a certain frame of 
reference—or lacking a certain frame of. reference—this is 
irrefutable logic, and it is not only Nazis who begin to feel the 
force of it. ‘ 
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Because the issue is so difficult and so important we need 
the utmost patience, both on the part of the Christians of the 
resistance and of those who meet and hear them. Those of 
the resistance who have lived through all this in an atmosphere 
of daily struggle foreign to the rest of us must take pains to 
explain sentence by sentence why they did what they did. If 
they are impatient of honest questions that seem naive to them, 
they will leave great numbers of fellow Christians to draw quite 
wrong conclusions. Some will turn away in horror from what 
seems sheer “Christian nihilism’ and land in quietism or in 
idealistic pacifism. Or they may simply accept what seem nihilist 
conclusions, without understanding the restraints under which 
the Christian resistance knew itself to stand. If, on the other 
hand, those who meet the men and women of the resistance are 
not infinitely patient and eager to learn, they will miss heights 
and depths of Christian insight which we badly need for our 
contemporary living. 


Is everything permitted? 


I had a fantastic conversation in New York with members 
of the Christian resistance who were there. Broadway was 
jammed and it was a matter of exchanging a word or two every 
few yards when the crowds threw us together. But these were 
the points that were memorable for me. 

1. I put the obvious question I have outlined already. 
Forgery, “liquidation”, torture—if these may be used, then “Is 
everything permitted?” The reply was clear and quite crucial: 
“Yes; everything is permitted—and everything is forbidden.” 
In other words, if killing and lying are used it can only be under 
the deepest sense of personal guilt that no better alternative can 
be found. That is a sure safeguard against carrying on torture, 
for example, just for the fun of the thing, as Nazism or nihilism 
would permit. 

The same position is reflected in the letter from Jacques 
Monod of the French $.C.M. which was published this year in 
the Federation News Sheet: 


“T ask God, too, that He now forgive me my sins, and the 
decision which I voluntarily take this day (for I know that 
recourse to violence has need of pardon). But I am leaving 
without hate and fully convinced that we Christians have not 
the right to leave it to non-Christians alone to offer their lives’ 
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in the name of a mere political ideal, in a struggle in which 
the fate of the community, and that of the Church and the 
spiritual destiny of our children are at stake. I believe that 
upon this point we are all in agreement.” 


2. This letter of Jacques Monod raises, at the end, another 
point which came out of the Broadway conversation. Was “the 
fate of the Church” at any point at stake in the struggle against 
Germany? Was the struggle for the Church, or is the Church 
not ever and always inviolable, according to Christ’s promise, 
if it is true to itself and ready for martyrdom? Was not the 
struggle for a righteous civil order? Was not this the justification 
for the violence with which the struggle was waged, by Christians 
and many others? Is it not civil order only which can be 
defended by violence, while the Church has its own defence and 
that not in the sword? It is very true that a righteous civil order 
will show itself to be such by—among other things—allowing the 
Church to go about its business. But if such an order is broken 
or replaced by tyranny, does this really affect “the fate of the 
Church” or does it simply change the form of its obedience? 

I had the impression that this distinction, which seems to me 
theologically and therefore practically vital, was pretty well 
meaningless to the representatives of the European resistance. 
They were positive that they were “preserving the Church” by 
their resistance, that they fought because the Church was 
threatened, and that they were fundamentally uninterested in 
problems of civil order. 


Resistance and the Pacifists 


3. I tried to suggest the affinity of moral temper between the 
resistance movement of the Continent and the pacifist movement, 
for example, in Britain. The utterances of the best members of 
the resistance seem to me to reflect the kind of spiritual awareness 
characteristic of a man like Max Plowman.’ The best of pacifist 
conviction in Britain has to be taken with the greatest seriousness, 
but to the Continent it may seem merely frivolous. It rejected 
war not at all because it was frivolous about Nazi nihilism, but 
because it was not. It was convinced that to meet nihilism by 
the acceptance of nihilism—which it seemed war would involve 
—was the straight way to chaos. I have no great certainty that 
the pacifists were right, but that they had a case is clear. 


1Bridge into the Future (published by Andrew Dakers). 
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Here again both groups need to explain themselves to each 
other syllable by syllable. If the resistance, for example, conveys 
the notion that “everything is permitted” without making it clear 
that “everything is also forbidden’—then they will either 
strengthen the pacifist reaction or leave their questioners to draw 
nihilistic conclusions which cannot live with the Christian faith. 

The best statement of this problem which has come out of 
the political struggle is in Arthur Koestler’s books.* He pictures 
this coldly logical drive to nihilism set in contrast to the impulse 
of compassion and humaneness. “Everything is permitted” in 
the service of the good cause. So with utter logical consistency 
the Nazi argues, and the Communist. The humane man has no 
logical reply to the argument. Darkness at Noon faces the 
strength of moral nihilism. “There is no morality but the 


morality of the class-war.” Murder is permissible, certainly. 


And torture? Logically, yes. Bugrov was tortured by the Party 
in the plain interests of the people’s cause. The thing was 
reasonable and inescapable, because it was practically necessary. 
Rubashov (who is Koestler) admits the case is watertight. 
Against it he has no argument: only the unconquerable impulse 
of compassion. ‘You did not hear him whimper,” said Rubashov. 
And because he could not square the impulse with his. logic, in 
the novel he takes the shot behind the ear as the only way to 
resolve the intolerable contradiction between humane instinct and 
argument. 

At every point in the contemporary crisis the same problem 
comes through. We have seen it in the acute form which it took 
in the underground struggle against Nazism. 


The choice between Pacifism and Communism 


It is the same issue which overshadows the choice which 
socially conscious young people feel they have to make between 
pacifism and communism. Even in Britain, where there has been 
sufficient margin of stability left to enable most people to 
avoid making any choice at all, the live minority, especially of 
university-trained people, tend to go in one or other of these 
two ways. The pacifists reject war because they believe it 
leads to moral nihilism, and tend also to reject the immediate 
obligations of large-scale political and economic struggle because 


1E specially Darkness at Noon, Arrival and Departure and The Yogi and 


the Commissar (published by Jonathan Cape). 
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they see these too as implying the kind of ruthlessness in which 
the Continent has been involved. They hold to the absolute 
obligation of compassion and concern for the individual, and 
put their hope in the small-scale “cell of good living” in which 
fraternity and the human simplicities can be kept alive in the — 
face of advancing nihilism. The Communists or near-Communists 
take a different course but they are not such very different men. 
They come down on the opposite side of the razor-edge decision 
between compassion and ruthlessness. They feel that rampant . 
fascism at home and abroad must be halted by methods if 
necessary as ruthless as its own, and are prepared to bring to 
the business of social change the same kind of violence which 
most people consent to give to the business of international war. 
They adopt a conscientious unscrupulousness which is as immoral 
—from the traditional point of view—as orthodox Marxism has 
always been, but which has a fundamental integrity at its core. 


Russia and the West 


It is this issue which underlies the bewildering confrontation 
of Russia and the ‘‘Western democracies’. Here is the same 
alternative between ethical absolutism on the one hand, which 
involves compassion, concern for freedom, and respect for 
individuality whether of persons or of small nations; and on the 
other hand plain pragmatism, expediency and ruthlessness. And 
this choice is far from simple, from the Christian point of view. 
It is not sufficient to say that the West stands for “traditional 
Christian values” and that therefore Christians must stand with 
the West against Russia. Writing in June 1945 it looks as if 
Russia is determined to undertake the re-organisation of Central 
Europe on the kind of basis which is consistent with her own 
system, and that in doing so she sits very lightly by the kind 
of moral distinctions which conventionally, and to some extent 
actually, are determinative for the ‘Christian West’. The 
indignation of many western Christians and democrats is quite 
genuine. They are prepared to withstand Russia diplomatically 
—and some if necessary militarily—for freedom, self-determina- 
tion and the rights of small nations. To assume that the Russian 
system is inimical to individuality and the rights of small nations 
is to take the case against Russia at its strongest. But even if 
we do so the issue is not simple. For in point of fact Russia 
offers to Central Europe at least a share in an economic system 
which has in it the possibility of stability and relative equality, 
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while the West with all its sincerity can offer the small nations 
nothing but a share in our developing confusions. 

It will not do to deal with Russian ruthlessness and the 
western concern for freedom in terms of The Grand Inquisitor. 
Possibly you have here a sort of refraction of the problem with 
which Dostoievsky was concerned. But it will not do to identify 
_ Russia with the Inquisitor and western democracy with the 
Christ. For what was at stake between Christ and the Inquisitor 
was the reality of Christian freedom and a man’s possession of 
his own soul in order that he might offer it to God. Yet even 
the freedom which the West stands for politically and economic- 
ally is becoming for multitudes more like form than substance, 
and in any case the freedom of the entrepreneur is not to be 
identified with the freedom of the Christian man. 

A full commentary on the problems raised by the confronta- 
tion of Soviet Russia and the West would take another article, 
while I am almost at the end of this one. I have said enough 
simply to indicate that there is developing in the social as well 
as the personal field a kind of alternative which was always latent 
but which now becomes inescapable, and which we have not the 
Christian resources of moral understanding to deal with. What 
kind of directives are available so that our thinking may make 
some advance? 


Absolute loyalties and pragmatic politics 


One of the most penetrating and bewildering things Reinhold 
Niebuhr said at New York was to the effect that we must be 
“more absolute in our loyalty to God in Christ and more 
pragmatic in our politics’. This was not said as a commentary 
on our particular problem but is directly relevant to it. For it 
seems to me that it takes us one step ahead of the point which 
most of us had reached in our thinking about Christian 
social doctrine. We have become accustomed to saying that the 
Christian in politics works not by principles but by “the will of 
God in the concrete situation”. Is God’s will then to be discovered 
by purely pragmatic considerations? Notice that any kind of 
pragmatism whatever implies an acceptance of certain aims by 
which methods are to be tested, and this would still leave political 
ends and purposes to be determined by “natural” or “divine” or 
“biblical” law (begging for the moment the theological questions 
involved in these terms). And before we rush in wild reaction 
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to idealism or ethical absolutism, notice what a safeguard a frank 
pragmatism would be—provided men’s aims were valid—against 
some of the abuses which have made Europe hideous. I heard 
in New York of a group in the resistance, the wife of one of 
whose members had died horribly under torture at the hands 
of the Gestapo. The group caught the Gestapo officer responsible, 
and tied him up while they planned to work his death even more 


horribly. Then in sheer reaction from the wasteful futility of — 


more cruelty, one said “Let us not do this’ and the whole scheme 
was given up. If ruthlessness is to be used only when it serves 
human and social purposes, much ruthlessness is counted out. 
But is this all that we can say? There is one thing more. 
Pragmatism itself is some safeguard against the grosser kinds 
of cruelty. But what if pragmatism is linked to truly Christian 
concern and compassion? If this is what Reinhold Niebuhr 


meant by saying that we must be “more absolute in our loyalties — 


and more pragmatic in our politics”, then we can see one stage 
further. For if the end is to serve God and the brethren for His 
sake, and if the means must truly serve the end, then we have a 
double restraint on cruelty. It would mean that we must refer 
all our political aims to God and let the means be determined by 
pragmatic and practical necessity. The end then justifies the 
means in politics provided always that we do not lose the end 
in the means. 

All this is prolegomena and not conclusion to what ought to 
be a continuing discussion in the Federation and the Church. 
Primarily it is intended as a set of questions fired at the Christians 
of the resistance, who at this point ought to be most able to 
help us. 
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The Political Realism of a Christian 
PHILIPPE MAuRY 


A Frenchman who arrives in America today is overwhelmed, 
to his astonishment, by a variety of questions on the German 
occupation, the resistance movements, the preoccupations of 
European students today, and the attitude of the French public 
to the problem of international peace, as well as to political 
economic and social questions at home. In one sense, this is 
normal. Americans are eager to be informed about Europe today, 
just as Europeans about the New World. One might say 
therefore that this exchange of ideas is a breath of fresh air, at 
any rate for the Frenchman after five years of intellectual and 
moral asphyxia. The surprise of the visitor in the summer of 
1945 is of a different character. He is astonished to see the 
importance which is attached there to our impressions and 
reactions during these last five years. Americans seem to attribute 
to us a particular authority because of the religious and political 
experiences we have gone through; they seem to feel that the 
fact of having suffered more than others gives us a sort of right 
to decide what is true and false in matters of faith and ethical 
judgment. 

I reiterate my surprise. I cannot honestly believe that to have 
known life in the resistance, and the hard experience of the 
occupation, makes me fit to understand the will of God about 
the modern world any better. At the most, I can imagine that 
we may perhaps be better able to appreciate the significance of 
certain decisions, to understand the fundamental nature of 
the world in which we live, because we have seen these evil 
manifestations more directly. But we cannot honestly allow 
others ‘to listen to us in the name of past experiences. To be 
sure we have something to say, but we refuse to say it from 
under a martyr’s halo. For in the last resort what we believe 
today we do not believe because we have experienced it in the 
past; we believe it because, through the trials which we have 
known, we have heard the word of God more clearly than in the 
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past. In a word, the authority which we would claim in speaking 
to American students is not our personal experience, but simply, 
and as always, the sole authority of God, found in the Bible. 


National and personal humiliation 


Perhaps my first most striking impression, when I compare 
the opinion and attitude of French Christian students in 1939 
with those of today, is that the most tangible result of defeat, 
occupation and resistance is certainly the liquidation of the 
political ideologies which animated our activity as citizens before 
the war. Generally speaking, for those French students who took _ 
an active part in the political life of the Third Republic and 
who saw the possibility of realising great things in France and 
in the world, the defeat of June 1940, and the inauguration of 
that horrible mixture of paternalism and defeatism which was 
the Vichy Government signified the collapse of a whole spiritual 
universe. The disintegration of the French army in June 1940 
was a hideous spectacle for Frenchmen to witness; the cowardice 
of our deputies and senators, who publicly adjured, beneath the 
eye of the Nazi conqueror, that which formerly was the essence 
of the French political system, was still harder to bear. And 
the first duty to which we felt ourselves bound was certainly an 
act of personal humiliation. Before taking up the fight again, 
that same fight which we had waged since September 1939, and 
indeed long before, we felt the need of drawing up a balance 
sheet of the past. For example this meant for us concretely the 
recognition that underneath the generous ideologies of the 
Popular Front there lay nothing but an inconsistent hotchpotch 
of idealistic instincts. 

To be sure we had hoped for a France that was pure, and 
young and fair, but without having the courage to take part in 
the human struggle. We had imagined that an inspired virtue 
dwelt in the democratic ideal. Above all we had believed in the 
power of talk, and we had gone astray in useless discussions of 
domestic politics. Then suddenly events brought us face to face 
with the actual situation of our country and the world. We 
learnt in a harsh school that the first essential of political life 
was courage and the will to succeed; that the real question was 
not to know whether our government was socialist or conserva- 
tive, but actually to know if we should succeed in preventing the 
collapse of our entire civilisation. We understood all of a sudden, 
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with the fear that it might be too late, that the stake of the war 


was something far greater than our democratic system, or our 
republican tradition, or even our national independence (though 
these were very dear to us), but the future of the world itself. 
What force of arms and the courage of men were to decide was 


the possibility of preserving that great legacy of culture and 


civilisation, which we had received from our ancestors. Could 
we continue to think that intelligence was more precious than 
material force? that man was the raison d’étre of society and not 
its slave? that in the last resort the world had no reason for 
continued existence but to allow the Church to preach the Gospel ? 
Without doubt we began the resistance in order to defend our 
country against a victorious Germany, in order to maintain 
amongst us a democratic and socialist system of government over 
against the archaic conservatism of Vichy; but much more than 
that we wished to involve ourselves totally in the battle which 
must decide whether we and our children were to be able to live 
as thinking, free, and responsible beings, or as machines devoted 
body and soul to the will to power and organisation of a pagan 
and inhuman state. 


The true meaning of resistance 


Taking this step meant to cancel our past, to accept our 
responsibility in the disaster, and to turn aside from the old 
political parties and the old ideologies as all equally guilty of 
dragging the youth of France into controversies without value 
or conclusion; it meant also to find our support for the struggle 
in another power than that of human ideologies, which in France 
had shown themselves so incapable of arousing real resistance 
against capitulation and the reaction of Vichy; it meant to give 
ourselves desperately to the defence of certain concrete liberties 
—such as, the right to teach our children what we believed to 
be the truth, instead of what served national power; the right 
to speak of all that men love, think on and seek after; the 
existence of a justice based on rights contained in the law, to 
which the state itself owes obedience; the possibility of living 
for all men, of whatever race, religion, or opinions, and above 
all the liberty of preaching the Gospel, and being our Lord’s 
witnesses in the world. I may say that our attitude to the world, 
and in the world, has become more realistic. We began to realise 
in the light of events, and as we tried to listen to God speaking 
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to us in the Bible, that the important task today was to preserve 
in our national life certain concrete rights and habits. As we 
realised the extent of the spiritual crisis through which the world 
is passing, we found that we had to strip ourselves of our former 
ideological enthusiasms, and think of nothing else than how to 
save the essentials of our civilisation. A man who is drowning 
does not try to reach the bank by using the stroke which he 
thinks is most elegant or scientific, rather he struggles to remain 
on the surface and breathe. Such was the lesson we learnt from 
events. | ‘ 

At the same time the Bible taught us (perhaps because we 
listened to it with the more fervour and hope in view of the 
appalling despair which we felt as human beings) that human 
affairs pass, that the life of nations is not eternal, and this was 
certainly one of the hardest lessons we had to hear during these 
five long years. At the very moment when all our powers were 
strained for the regeneration and rebirth of our country, we had 
to accept this warning from the Bible, that nations are ephemeral 
and that God in His mysterious wisdom had perhaps decided to 
strike the name of France from the list of independent nations. 
We learnt also that there is no perfect justice in this world, and 
that we could never suppress war. But at the same time the Bible 
taught us that certain things remained essential: the duty of 
loyalty, no less in the life of our country than in our personal 
lives; respect for the law as a rule of the game indispensable for 
the maintenance of a minimum of unity and order in society; 
carefulness in preserving the right of everyone to be himself in 
his original personality and not to be confounded with the 
anonymous man of totalitarian citizenship; and finally the 
necessity of a society in which the Church has the right to be the 
Church. This last means a society in which the Church may 
witness to Jesus Christ, without favour or even facility being 
given to it by officialdom, but a society in which the Church has 
at least the material means of speaking and being heard. That 
is why we had to struggle, and not for democracy, the Republic, 
or socialism. 


A profound political opportunism 


In one sense indeed we remained democrats, republicans, and 
socialists, but we had a wholly new perspective. Many of us still 
think today that a democratic régime and a socialist economic 
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organisation are the best, or the least bad, means of safeguarding 
the essentials of our civilisation. But we have ceased to believe 
that some mysterious virtue resides in these human ideals, which 
would solve the innumerable problems that face the world. We 
no longer think that a truly democratic and socialist society 
would be better than a hierarchical and liberal society. We are 
realists in this sense that the world organisational systems have 
ceased to be ideals for us, and are no more than means, which 
today may be satisfactory in certain particular national situations, 
and tomorrow may be disastrous under new conditions. For 
example, we believe that the British parliamentary system may 
well be the most fitting solution for the British situation today 
without being of much practical value for France. In other 
words, our political realism is pure empiricism, a profound 
practical opportunism. In any given crisis there are diverse 
possible remedies, but no political doctrine can be considered a 
panacea for the cure of all social maladies. 

Our scepticism with regard to human ideologies is deeper 
now than ever because it is now founded on a certainty of faith. 
One might say that our political philosophy finds part of its 
expression in the words of Ecclesiastes: ‘Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity and a striving after wind” and “To everything, there 
is a season”. He who believes in the fundamental sinfulness of 
man and observes its cruel results in concentration camps, and 
the massacre of hostages, cannot but recognise the complete 
vanity of human wisdom in face of the glorious wisdom of God, 
a wisdom which is not of this world but which is forever 
proclaiming in this world that the Kingdom is at hand. Our 
Christian wisdom is to be, not democrats or socialists, but the 
witnesses of God in the world, men who know they have a 
vocation in relation to other men, namely, to proclaim to them 
the good news of salvation, and further to maintain in this world 
the order which God has instituted for the purpose of halting 
it on its career towards chaos. Beyond that it is our responsibility 
to find, by the use of our intelligence and by asking the Holy 
Spirit to help us to discern the true significance of events, a 
practical method which we can use. 

Democracy and socialism are themselves but vanities of this 
world, and there is a time for political liberty, and a time for a 
régime of authority. The important thing is that we should 
believe without fail that “all things will come under judgment” 
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and that we should remember that God is the Lord of our entire 
life, whether personal, professional or political, as well as of our 
thoughts and acts, and that in all things we must remain witnesses 
to His grace. Sometimes this will mean that we will be democrats 
or socialists, and sometimes monarchists and conservatives. In 
1939 or 1940 this meant for many Christian students in France — 
throwing themselves into the war and the resistance, on the 
conviction that war and resistance were just and necessary; but 
it might mean tomorrow the refusal to bear arms in a nationalist 
or imperialist war. This political realism of ours consists in being 
completely sceptical on the subject of human wisdom, and in 
believing only in our perpetual duty of obedience to God, an 
obedience the form of which changes with time and circumstance. 


The duty of obedience to God 


To be exact, we believe that our political duty is to obey God 
in the world. And that means obeying because of what God has 
done for the world, not working for the realisation of some great 
human ideal. It is this last form of realism which I would like 
to try to define. We have no hope of success in our political 
action. In one sense we do not take political action looking to 
the future, but rather looking at what God did for us in that 
distant past, which is Jesus Christ Himself, a past which is distant 
in history but is always near and present to faith. We have no 
real aim in our political attitude; we have only a motive. We 
have no political programme; we have only a witness to give as 
citizens to Him Who has already overcome the world by a 
positive victory. Our hope can never be in the realisation of a 
better human society, since by faith we already share in the 
eternal society which is the Kingdom of God. ‘‘There is no need 
for hope in order to undertake; no need for success in order to 
persevere.” We make our own, in one sense, the biblical duty 
of William the Silent. We have no hope of seeing a better 
humanity because we believe that the world is, and will remain 
to the end, the kingdom of Satan, “the prince of this world”. 
But, because we have a hope, stronger than all human hopes, nay 
a certainty, rather than a hope, in the reality of the Kingdom 
of God, we do undertake and we do persevere in spite of all 
checks and disillusionments, past, present and future. We are 
sceptics; our realism is also a profound pessimism, but this 
pessimism is in the certainty that the world was vanquished once 
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for all upon the Cross and at the Resurrection. The consequence 


. of this is that we cannot remain passive in the world. 


The realism of faith 


This is the last word that I would say in explanation of our 
political realism, of the present attitude of Christian young people 
in France. We have deeply understood that we cannot remain 
inactive in the world. To be Christian means to make a choice 
and not to be neutral. Nothing is indifferent to God. Everything 
is under His judgment. On every issue He has something to 
say and on every issue we have something to do. We must work 
in the world; we must use the means of the world, means which 
are always stained with sin because they are human. But we 
cannot refuse to be in the world, we cannot withdraw into the 
theoretical purity of the cloister, under the pretext of keeping our 
hands clean. We must ask God’s forgiveness for our political 
activities; they are, and will remain always, human, full of error 
and wretchedness. But we must act, we must affirm by our 
words and our deeds, that we recognise in our lives and in the 
existence of the world a profound and hidden meaning, that of 
being the place in which Jesus Christ was incarnate, died, and 
rose again, the place where that incarnation, that death and that. 
resurrection are being proclaimed. We must take our part in 
politics without any illusions as to its value, but because in 
politics, as elsewhere, our life is under the authority of. the 
kingship of Jesus Christ. In a word we are realists because we 
believe in the total reality of human sin, but also in the more 
total reality of salvation in Jesus Christ. 
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The Wrestle of Religion with Politics 


Davin M. PATON 


Politics are fascinating. It has been a habit in the democratic _ 


world for Christians to speak of politics as a sordid and distasteful 
sphere of action into which we must descend for the sake of 
others. I do not find it so. I am fascinated; and so, I suspect, 
are many others, and not only of my generation. I should not 
find it easy to uncover the nature of this fascination: it is 
assuredly now not an attribute of the way in which politics are 
run in England, which is often somewhat dreary. Rather I think 
that what is fascinating is any large-scale use of power to shape 
human events. A friend was telling me the other day of the 
excitement of the big business deal and of the manoeuvres that 
lead up to it. I should think there would be the same thrill in 
building the Alcan Highway or the Burma Road, or in holding 
a high position in SHAEF. There is the same appeal—is it 
‘simply to the love of power ?—in serious power politics. 

But politics are fascinating not only because there you get 
your hands on a bit of power. (Often you don’t; but the layman 
is easily and excitedly content with the sensation of being “in 
the know”!) In the field of power relations (political, financial, 
military, economic) we feel that we are directly related to the 
main events of our time. As a parson, one is on the edge; in a 
government job, or giving a lot of one’s time to opposition 
politics, one has the sensation anyway that, no doubt in a small 
way, one is not on the edge but in the middle; that the things 
one does are all a part of the main events of our time. I know 
well why missionaries feel often a sense of release when in 
war-time they take government jobs! 

But this is not all. I think that all of us Christians are at 
times afflicted with unbelief, with the feeling that after all the 
important things are the feeding and clothing of the poor, the 
building of a juster social order and all the rest. As I think 
of the enormous problems of China, the colossal achievements 
waiting for the men to undertake them, I sometimes wonder what 
we were all doing in our student centre at Shapingba fiddling 
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with services and fellowship groups and the rest, and encouraging 
others to do the same thing. Is there not an approving echo in 
our own minds to the Communist charge that we are wasting 
time with things that do not matter and so distracting attention 
from things that do? 


The Communists 
I call the subject of this article the wrestle of religion with 


iO politics: but the practical form of the struggle—in my experience 


anyway—has always been the wrestle of Christianity with 
Communism. And I think it is more generally true too that 
Communism is the most coherent, most organised and politically 
the keenest form of the pervasive belief that the main human 
problems can all be solved by the harnessing of science to planned 
social and political action. The Communists deploy this belief 
into a metaphysic and a philosophy of history; organise it into 
a plan of campaign; and channel the enthusiasm it can evoke in a 
revolutionary party. 

The Party exercises an enormous appeal, and I have met too 
many Christians who do not seem to know this or understand 
why it should be so. They ride off too easily on the airy assertion 
that the Party has been shown up by Koestler (The Yogi and 
the Commissar is in England the latest popular escape for 
Christians), or by Maritain, Berdyaev, or Niebuhr. Mind you, 
I agree with them and not with the Marxists: but only those 
are entitled to dismiss Communism who have sought to confront 
it honestly, as the writers I have cited have done, and as masses 
of their admirers have not. 

Let us look then at the Party. It is a group, a very closely 
organised and tightly disciplined group. It may be despotic; but 
it is not so despotic, especially in the determining of local issues, 
as it appears from the outside. What the attitude of a local C.P. 
student group is to be to some action of the representative student 
body is a matter on which even the hottest anti-Red can hardly 
suppose that the Kremlin can deeply interest itself. The party 
technique is to do the democratic discussion inside the party, and 
when the decision is reached present it as a unanimous line to 
the outside world. It is more, therefore, than a party: it is a 
fellowship, much more intense and closer than most S.C.M. 
groups, for example, whose members wrestle together with the 
problems that they consider important with more zeal and greater 
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expenditure of energy than is common amongst Christians. And 
it seems to me a body whose members are carried along by the 
conviction that whatever happens to them, the cause will win in 
the end (do not “the workers lose every battle but the last’ ?)— 
a conviction that has a religious force, and is tied up with a 
detailed dogmatic, a theory of everything, which makes great 
appeal to us who are young enough to kill cheerfully for the sake 
of a principle or a theory. And they work hard. I am tired of 
hearing people in Peace Groups and so on of a “united front” 
type complain that the Communists “always get control”. Of 
course they do, because they know what they want and are 
prepared to sit up late till they get a majority because the others © 
have gone home to bed. If we are not prepared to work as hard 
and as clearheadedly as they do, we ought not to join in at all. 

_Moreover, just because of the descent of Communism from 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition—just because there is a sense 
in which Communism is a secularised Christian heresy and the 
Marxist sects can be arranged in a table like the sects of the 
Christian Church—we share many of their objectives. There 
has been in the democratic West anyway a considerable degree 
of joint action between the S.C.M.s and the Marxist student 
bodies, not to speak of the Christian and Communist groups 
together in resistance. In other countries—neither democratic 
nor calling for “‘resistance’—many of us have felt a marked 
sympathy for the position and achievements of Communists. 
And you can throw in of course the influence on the West and 
on the East alike of the Russian resistance to Germany in the 
years from 1941 onwards. 


Allies or enemies? 


Are we then to assume that the C.P. is a species of ally? I 
think that in some of our national S.C.M.s this is felt to be the 
solution by a proportion of the leadership, perhaps especially 
the younger leadership. And all that I have said about the 
fascination of politics and the sense that, when all is said and 
done, the work of the Church is rather an indirect way of coping 
with great problems like the reconstruction of China—these 
things, which they would put so much more strongly, these things 
make it easy to understand that this should be so. There is indeed 
danger in many countries of a proportion of the Church under- 
writing with religious sanctions the social service state. Yet, I 
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feel that the answer must be an almost unqualified “no”. Rather, 
the Communists seem to be our most serious enemies. Lenin is 
reported to have held that the real threat to his régime on the 
religious side came not from the bad Christians, nor from the 
politically conservative Christians, but from the progressive 
“left”? Christians: from people like Berdyaev in fact. This is 
in striking contrast to the sort of line that is put out for the 
consumption of the S.C.M. by, say, the University Labour 
Federation; and whether we should believe the U.L.F. or not is 
a matter that each must decide for himself. 


My own tentative solution at this point is to say that we are 
short-term allies and long-term enemies: if you like, that we 
must go along, in British politics, with the general movement 
to destroy the relics of the laisser faire organisation of society, 
because prior to the choice “planning or freedom ?”, is the choice, 
“planning or chaos?”’; but that we must be prepared to find that 
we shall in due course have to oppose for the sake of freedom 
those whom we have supported for the sake of avoiding chaos. 


Politics and religion 


I have been reminded a good ea of a remark made by Oliver 
Tomkins (I think in a Student Movement editorial) that religion 
and politics are man’s two most important interests and activities, 
and that when they are tied up together, as they are today, both 
are bedevilled. I can see no way of understanding Marxism 
usefully for practical purposes save as a religion, with a religious 
claim to allegiance that is more successfully and totally enforced 
than among Christians. And if it is a religion, then it is an 
idolatry. And that idolatry we must oppose in the name of God, 
the living and the true. And the only way to do that is to believe. 
And this is a matter of great difficulty; because we have to be 
in the arena as God’s men. That is to say, we have to engage 
in the social and political tasks of our time and place, without 
allowing ourselves or anybody else to suppose that it is for that 
purpose we exist. As it is, we too readily succumb to the lures 
of the world; the social mission of the S.C.M. ceases to be a 
matter of obedience to God and becomes a question of aligning 
the S.C.M. as part of a wider, purely this-worldly, social and 
political movement. Even respectable missionaries are wont to 
appeal for recruits on the ground that missions are the way to 
uplift a people, educate them, and reorganise their economy. But 
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it is more direct and more efficient to enter politics, the Civil 
Service or what not; and this type of missionary appeal is, I 
fear, only a cover for the fact either that we do not believe the 
Gospel, or that we think others do not. “Let the Church be 
the Church”, in fact: in the arena. 

You will realise my entire bankruptcy on this issue. I am — 
still living with it. There are moments when I think I should 
like to be rid of it and become actively engaged on the immediate 
social and political tasks without reference to absolutes. There 
are moments when I think I should like to be rid of it and Become © 
a monk and discard political responsibility. But for me, and many 
others, neither pure religion nor pure politics (in this sense) offer — 
much light. I suppose we must go on with it, and hope that we 
shall be able to accumulate and share the experience of men and © 
women in resistance, and of those who in easier circumstances 
have fought to prevent infiltration by the Party without. leaving 
altogether the political arena. Then we may see further. I 
would only add that it would be well if none of us would dismiss 
Communists or any other kind of thoroughgoing political group 
lightly, if more of us would expose ourselves to the lions in the 
arena, and if all of us would pray God to increase our faith. 
We are too often locked up between a crude idolatry, which is 
passionately held and therefore effective, and an orthodoxy, 
which is a dead system rather than a living faith and is therefore 
an insult to God and a burden to man. If we believed, half the 
battle would be won. But only half; for the totalitarian idolatry 
will be with us until others believe also. 
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I still have somewhere three railway tickets from Geneva to 
Bordeaux, unused beyond Lyon. I wonder if some day the 
French railways would make me a refund! I doubt if I shall 
take the trouble to apply, for the gain of missing the last train 
to Bordeaux in June 1940 has proved so much greater than the 


loss. Bordeaux then would have meant a ship to England, and 


perhaps a war-time. headquariers there; but Lisbon in July 
meant a ship to New Vork, and a five year base in North America. 
And now, as I wait for another ship to complete four double- 
crossings of the Atlantic since 1989, and as the end of the war 
marks the transition into another period of the life of the 
Federation, as of the world, I have been reflecting on all that I 
have learnt through this unexpected exile. 

My readers will smile at the use of the word exile, as 
if Toronto the beautiful, or Toronto the good, and certainly 
Toronto the hospitable, were a barren and uncivilised island! 
But exile does not depend upon the place you get to, but upon 
the place you go from. Indeed, paradoxically, as I have come 
to feel more at home in Canada and the United States because 
I have got to know them better, I have become more conscious 
of being an exile. After five years’ experience you must face the 
choice: are you going to become a North American, or return 
to Europe? It is interesting, and often painful, to see European 
refugees facing this choice, and even dividing within families. 
The New World either gets you or tt doesn’t; you either belong 
there, or you don't. And so I shall sail down the St. Lawrence 
with deep joy in my heart for all the friendships and associations 
I have gained, and, I hope, with a truer appreciation of the two 
great countries I am leaving behind, just because they are neither 
of them mine. 
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Good-bye, North America! 

In the sense of strangeness geography plays a commanding 
part. The United States is too large a country for someone who 
belongs to a small one to be at home in. The unaccustomed mind 
continually fails to grasp a whole so extended and so diversified; 
and immensity, if you cannot get it into focus, has few attractions, 
But to those who are part of it a country on the grand scale gives 
a particular kind of magnanimity and courage. These virtues 
have once again been proved conspicuously on the field. of 
battle, but they primarily belong to the activities of peace. In 
UNRRA, and many a private relief and reconstruction agency, 
they are being nobly displayed today, for every American in is 
heart believes that a better world can, and must, be built. The 
world needs that contribution of faith and energy; yet it does 
not always find it easy to accept it. Perhaps part of the reason 
is again geographical. All the inventions of modern transport 
do not really narrow the dividing oceans. Just because he has 
space to move about in, and an economy which seems unbounded, 
the American has to make up his mind to involve himself in the 
affairs of the world; he cannot do it casually. Therefore he 
combines ardour for its improvement with a determination not 
to be taken in; he is at the same time amazingly generous and 
curiously calculating. As one would expect, it is within the 
Christian Church that he is most truly international. The public 
watchfulness of the American Protestant Churches, their highly 
informed missionary interests, their large-hearted support of 
Christian enterprises abroad, and above all their instinctive 
acceptance of a fellow-Christian, wherever he may come from, 
have continually impressed and encouraged me. Christian America 
moves me deeply; non-Christian America fills me with alarm. 
There 1s no country in which the future of Christianity may 
mean more for the future of the world. 

A visitor im North America has the impression that the two 
vast contiguous and friendly nations do not greatly influence each 
other for good. The fine things about Canada are the things 
which are all her own. At times I have longed for the attractive 
spontaneity of the young American in his Canadian contempor- 
ary, but in the end I have been rebuked by a slower, yet perhaps 
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surer, reaction. If the American student is like the young man | 
with great possessions, who, tradition tells us, did forsake all 
in the end; then the Canadian student is like the other young 
man, who said, “I will not: but afterward he repented and 
went’! Canada makes a poor show at advertising itself, and its 
reticence may sometimes look like indifference, but behind is ‘a 
reserve of integrity and staying power which few peoples possess. 
I very much regret that French-speaking Canada is just as much 
a foreign land to me as when I came, but that is a misfortune 
shared by the vast majority of English-speaking Canadians. It 
is too often forgotten that the unique feature of Canadian polity 
is the working partnership of two races, two languages, two 
forms of Christian faith. The essence of a dominion is a common 
loyalty, not a common culture. The Fathers of Confederation 
made a distinctive contribution to the world’s political life, which 
has perhaps more bearing upon future world organisation than 
the union south of the border. 


Farewell, student movements !. 


. Size also affects the problems of Gasdeui Christian movement 
organisation on a national scale. The Canadian S.C.M. is at. 
present the only nation-wide student body, and it has the obvious 
limitations of language and creed. Its General Secretary described 
it recently as a thin red line across a continent! You can easily’ 
travel for twenty-four hours between two of its branches, 
and a national conference is a costly and partial achievement. 
Consequently, in spite of the fact that the General Secretary and 
Associate General Secretary are seldom in their office, and 
practically always on tour, it 1s difficult for the Movement. to 
achieve a common mind, not only as regards opinion, but as 
regards purpose. It has been a thrilling experience to watch that 
common mind being shaped again in expectation of a gigantic 
post-war task in an inflated university population, and within 
an increasing realisation of the ecumenical setting of that task. 
It is surely significant that the contribution of Canadian students 
to the work of the Federation has risen from $200 at the start 
of the war to $2,200 at its close! That is not an act of charity, 
but of conviction. 
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The trouble in the American scene is not only space but 
numbers! It is impossible for a stranger to keep his mind on a 
discussion in which university students in peace-time are totalled 
in millions, and members of Christian organisations in hundred 
thousands. He cannot even ease the problem by pushing the 
Christians into one category, though in his ignorance he often 
does so. Although Europeans may like to classify American. 
Christians as “liberal”, they must realise that there are probably 
more students of the “Continental theological position” in the 
United States than in all the European movements put together! 
The difficulty is the lack of a focus point. For over a decade the 
American S.C.M. has been trying to- organise itself into a loose 
but effective unity in relation to its own task and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. This organisation is now called 
the United Student Christian Council in the U.S.A., and there 
are great expectations. While naturally wishing such a bold 
experiment well, I retain a certain hesitancy as to whether the 
essential thing—a nation-wide will to unity amongst the leaders 
of a score of interdenominational and denominational agencies— 
has yet appeared. The explanation is certainly not ill-will but 
the difficulty of co-ordinating units already of unmanageable size, 
and of differing character. It is not easy in such circumstances 
to achieve that greater loyalty to the whole than to the part 
without which all efforts towards unity remain half-hearted. 

Size and complexity are apt to make the development of 
thought and organisation slow. Yet it was General Patton’s 
army which outblitzed the blitzkrieg, and it is American skill 
and energy which has turned desert islands into naval bases. 
Apparently when there is a commanding purpose Americans can 
act more quickly than any other people, to destroy or to create. 
But social, cultural and religious processes cannot be stream- 
lined, and mechanical advance may even retard them. America’s 
real post-war problem is not in building houses, or converting 
industry, but in getting its confused purposes in hand. The 
Student Christian Movement naturally reflects much of that 
confusion, but it might be a chosen instrument in resolving it. 
Not long ago an American Christian student shrewdly diagnosed 
the condition of his particular group by saying: “We have settled 
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for too little”! Easy-going young Americans, who were capable 
of being turned into magnificent fighting men almost overnight, 
could assuredly be gripped by a clear and commanding Christian 
message, which would overrule the mechanics of civilisation for 
its own ends, as so far only the war machine has done. 


The two Americas 


Two of the more prominent advantages of a temporary 
headquarters in North America were clearly evident at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee in May. In the first place 
we had a whole morning’s discussion on the situation amongst 
students, and of the student Christian movements in Latin 
America. Plans for more intensive visitation of the southern 
republics had been made before the outbreak of the European 
War, but it had proved possible to carry them out more fully 
than had been anticipated. Consequently we had a great deal 
of information and a host of personal contacts to make the 
discussion both interesting and purposeful. We looked forward 
to developments at the next meeting of the General Committee, 
where it is hoped that the Latin American movements will be 
adequately represented. 

But behind the organisational factors, which are largely due 
to the splendid initiative of national leaders, an important 
psychological factor had appeared. The whole North, Central 
and South American land mass had suddenly become one of the 
Federation’s most considerable areas of actual and potential 
national movements; we had overcome a feeling of remoteness 
from, and even indifference to, the students of Latin American 
culture. Also we were beginning to see that some of our 
formulations, for example on ecumenical issues, would require 
re-examination, and perhaps restatement, in view of the growth 
of S.C.M. activity in lands where the Roman Catholic Church 
is dominant. Truth to tell, this new discovery belongs more to 
a few leaders than to the North American movements. The 
“Good Neighbour” policy, and the general influx of Latin 
American students into North American universities have 
emphasised the political and cultural aspects of relationships in 
the hemisphere, rather than the religious needs of fellow students. 
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The infamous suggestion that Protestant influences were politic- 
ally damaging in South America has done its malevolent work, 
and the rally of the Protestant Churches in the States to prove — 
its falsity has not yet had its full effect. But largely it 1s a matter 
of unfamiliarity. Too many students and leaders m North 
America think of the Federation as Europe, because they have — 
been there, or hope to go there. We shall need to plan some real 
interchange between the student movements, and not just between 
the countries, before the idea of the Federation will take root 
im the area. 


Relations with the Far East 


The second advantage, which became hire at the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting, was the different view of relations with 
the Far East which North America affords, in contrast with 
Europe. All through the war it has been possible to communicate 
by airmail from Toronto to Chungking far more quickly than 
with Geneva, and often more quickly than with London. The 
last contacts with Japan were easier from North America. The 
channels of the missionary boards, and of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. have been more readily available. Further, the nature 
of American participation in the war has thrown a great deal 
of light on the problems of the Pacific. To have T..Z. Koo, 
Kiang Wen-Han, and Augustine Ralla Ram present at. our 
committee meeting with direct experience of China and India 
in war-time, and thew minds full of the problems and oppor- 
tunities before the Federation in the East, saved us from any 
danger of thinking m purely Western terms, and enabled us to 
think in world terms. 

In a European setting it is difficult wholly to escape a colonial 
approach to Asiatic questions; in a North American setting it 
is easier to think in inter-national terms. This does not necessarily 
mean that there is a deeper understanding of these questions in 
North America than in Europe, but it does mean that there is a 
freer, less historically conditioned attitude; and that is what I 
believe our Chinese and Indian friends appreciate. The Federation 
has held conferences in Tokyo and Peking in past years; it is 
imperative that in the very near future it should again convene - 
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a major meeting in an Asiatic country. The fact that during 
the war THE STUDENT WorLD and the Federation News Sheet 
have been published in North America seems to have shifted the 
centre of the life of the W.S.C.F. nearer to Asia. Geographical 
and psychological factors are often curiously intertwined. ‘There 
was a strong desire at the Executive Committee meeting to keep 
the organisation of the Federation flexible and broadly based. A 
war-time uprooting has in this respect also proved to be gain. 


North America and Britain 


I cannot close this section of my travel diary without referring 
to the most important advantage that has come to me personally 
through this period of work in Canada, and many visits to the 
United States. I have had the great privilege of getting on such 
friendly terms with so many people in the two countries that 
they have talked freely in my presence about Great Britain, the 
British Empire, and the British Commonwealth of Nations. That 
has been a priceless experience for which I shall never cease to 
be grateful. It was not long before I found myself disliking 
adulation of Britain far more than criticism. In international 
relations, as in personal relations, those who are genuinely 
working for understanding are not afraid to speak the truth in 
love. Those who are working for enmity are always obvious 
and'can be disregarded. It was not long also before I learnt to 
distrust the attempt to separate me as a Scot from my English 
fellow subjects. The Scot seems to travel and live abroad more 
successfully, but he deceives himself if he thinks this is inherent 
national virtue! It is a good deal due to his later arrival on the 
scene of empire, his minority position in the British world, and 
sometimes his unworthy placing of the responsibility for all 
errors of political policy, and ecclesiastical intransigence, upon 
the English! 

The American, and indeed the Canadian, is always in two 
minds about Britain, and about anyone from Britain. The deep 
and abiding affinities we may accept with gratitude as gifts from 
God; the hesitations and estrangements it is our business to 
understand, and to remove, if we honestly can. By and large, 
I have learnt that the virtues and the commonplaces of British . 
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life have all got vices and peculiarities attached to them. You 
cannot be sure of any national motive, until you have checked 
it in the mind and conscience of another people. You do not 
really know your own country, nor is your love for it as deep 
as it might be, until you have been humbled by seeing its faults, 
and its hypocrisies, through the eyes of an appreciative stranger. 
Some of the national characteristics I have found myself 
defending when in North America I shall find myself watching 
more carefully in Britain. Of one thing I am sure that, just as 
the balance of my experience in the Umted States and Canada 
has been clear gain, so the balance of the experience of bringing 
these three nations together in war will prove to have been clear 
gain. The greatest secret we all have in common is not the 
atomic bomb, which might prove our undoing, nor the democratic 
way of life, about which we shall argue to the end of time, but 
a common Christian tradition, which we often betray, or fail 
to recognise, yet which in the providence of God still places within 
our grasp that unity of purpose which is our true contribution 
to world order. 


R. C. M. 
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The journey started in September 1944 in an atmosphere of 
war-time “secrecy”, with a list of instructions to be memorised 
and then torn up, with the assembly of this particular batch of 
individualists and adventurers at the Central Y.W.C.A. and 
their dispatch in the dark in Army lorries which drove round 
and round the streets of London so that we should not know 
_ which station we went from; tea at six the next morning at 
an unknown station familiar to all of us, and embarkation at an 
unnustakable port on an unmentionable boat whose famous name 
stood out in letters inches high for all to see... . We looked 
at each other eagerly and curiously, like freshers wondering who 
among this odd collection would turn out to be friends. Finally 
- we setiled down with the Y.W.C.A. and I.V.S.P., all interested 
in the countries to which they hoped they were gomg, keen to 
do a good job and to make. the most intelligent use of the 
experience and opportunity. We were never quite sure how to 
describe ourselves. We wore W.S.R. badges on our batiledress, 
but as the Army at that time was planning for the use of teams 
of ten and there were only two of us we were officially entered 
as Cook and Quartermaster respectively of a Jewish Relief team. 
The fact that the rest of the Jewish team were not in that party 
did not matter to the Army calculating machine: a fraction of 
ten was still easier to deal with than a complete umt of two! 
We were always tremendously relieved at every stage to find 
that we were on the list under one head or another, but we never 
took it for granted. 


Waiting in Egypt 

After the non-stop tempo of war-time England we were 
incapable of taking a complete holiday on the boat, but it seemed 
luxurious to be able to read or work at language all day and to 
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have no fire-watching. It was an uneventful voyage; our convoy 
was among the first to take a shorter route and within a fortnight 
we were at Alexandria. We disembarked early in the morning, © 
but we had eaten a very large number of bananas and water- 
melons and peanuts to pass the time before our special train drew 
up at last in the green arc-lights of Cairo station. Again the 
question: Would anyone be expecting us? There were cries of 
welcome for all the other societies from those who had been 
waiting for them to make up their teams; we were the first 
W.S.R. people on the scene, and it didn’t seem so much fun in 
that sea-sick light as it might have done: but although he had 
been waiting for hours, the admirable secretary of the Cairo 
Council of Voluntary Societies greeted us with that cheerfulness 
and zest and competence for which we were to be thankful many 
times in the strange months ahead. Army lorries, which were 
to become a familiar and blessed mode of transport hereafter, 
drove us through the now empty streets of Cairo, under trees 
along the Nile, through a suburb planted with scented flowering 
plants, strange and wonderful in the light of the head-lamps, 
and finally to the edge of the desert, to a camp which in the 
days before El Alamein was a very significant HQ. 

' Then began a very pleasant and irritating and complicated 
period of waiting; the desert life itself was very pleasant and 
it was wonderful to be able to sleep for hours, in fact, until 
morning. The orientation course arranged for us by UNRRA 
varied from a first-class lecture on sub-tropical diseases by a 
doctor who had lived many years in Africa with his family 
without any of them catching any of them, to a lecture on 
Albania by someone who had never been there and was only even 
supposed to know about Greece and Yugoslavia! Then there 
» were endless interviews in Cairo as we tried to find some faint 
echo there of the agreements reached between W.S.R. ‘and 
UNRRA in Washington; we certainly were willing to do 
ordinary general relief work during the emergency period, but 
we longed for some assurance that we should eventually be able 
to work either with or for students. It was, however, settled 
that we could best go to Greece seconded to the Welfare Division 
of UNRRA, but we still carefully guarded our British 
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Voluntary Society status and stayed on in the camp. Stories of 
Greece after the liberation were confusing too. Many said that 
conditions were so bad that they couldn’t take women there; we 
thought that was just why we had come. Then in December 
we got as far as a boat at Alexandria, and the next day came 
the definite news of the Civil War in Greece, and of British 
intervention. All civilians were disembarked and we returned to 
Catro, the British ashamedly segregated because they seemed 
to be responsible for everything. 

Suddenly at the end of January we were “alerted” again 
and all other activities were dropped in favour of “practical 
preparations’, buying paraftin stoves, candles, special milk foods 
for families we knew who might well be in need, soap, sewing- 
machine needles for the Athens tailors, all kinds of reactions to 
all the scraps of news we got from the nurses and medical teams 
who had preceded us. 


First impressions of Greece 


This time we really got to Greece, on a day at the end of 
January, like an English summer day. We could be on deck 
every moment from when the first islands came into view, and 
revel in the sight of mountains again and pure Grecian skies, 
and finally that most wonderful view, from the sea, of one of the 
most astonishing cities in Europe. “I think I'm going to get 
fond of this city,” said an American friend a little later as we 
came again on a view of the Acropolis at the end of the street. 
We thought he well might. For ourselves it was like starting 
life again to come to a Christian country where there is always 
hope, to hear children laugh, in spite of the awful winter they 
were going through, to see them making a game of a necessity 
and making their bread or newspaper carts into scooters, to see 
signs of ingenuity and initiative. Our first impressions are not 
particularly valuable. An American friend was struck by the 
shabbiness of people’s clothes: to us from England they were 
just unremarkable. We were tremendously relieved to see how 
few buildings had been destroyed in Athens: an American girl 
was white with horror after a walk round some of the streets. 
One impression however seems more than an impression now: 
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the astonishing generosity of Greek friendship which withstands 
four years of desertion and all the mistakes and confusion and 
suffering involved in liberation and Civil War. As a student said 
to us, “We were your friends before you thought of asking for 
our friendship, and unasked-for friendship is the best kind.’ 

There was an excitement about those early days that carried 
us through the cold and discomfort. Our British Voluntary 
Society, friends had been there a week or two and were busy and- 
happy, driving up to Lamia to fetch back hostages, visiting and 
feeding the Elas women prisoners, cleaning up the hospitals and 
helping their Greek staffs to get them running normally again, 
testing water, carrying water. Until UNRRA could decide 
how to use us as UNRRA officials—a difficult decision since 
UNRRA was not really to take over until April, we were 
allowed to help to do things. Francis spent his first afternoon 
disinfecting men taken as hostages by Elas and now brought 
back from Volos to Piraeus by the Navy. It was not very 
dignified for burghers of Piraeus to have DDT blown up thew 
sleeves and down their necks, but they were happy and grateful 
for everything that was a stage nearer home. For a few days 
I helped in the store-room in the women’s prison for suspected 
E.A.M. collaborators, opening 80 monster tins of cheese or 
bully-beef or margarine at a time, until I was cut all over and 
wondered whether the Greek supply of tin-openers would survive 
the UNRRA period. I took an opportunity to go and talk to 
some of the schoolgirls who had been swept in among the crowd 
of suspects and were worried about missing yet another year of 
school if they were not set free before registration day. One 
very pleasant thing we were able to do simply by our presence 
in British uniform: theoretically the prisoners were not allowed 
to see visitors, but if we went with them they could go and talk 
to relatives down at the grille without any question from warders 
or police. It was a great pleasure to see little groups being 
released before I left. 

We also were given a chance of seeing the admirable work 
done by the Swiss, the Swedish and the International Red Cross, 
with of course the indispensable help of hundreds of women of 
the Greek Red Cross, during the war years. We could almost 
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feel with the children as we went from the cold morning air into 
those warm white-painted rooms smelling of hot milk and saw 
the children collecting the precious ration, so carefully controlled 
and registered, for themselves or the babies. At midday we saw 
the special feeding centres for children who were under-weight, 
where they could have as much as they needed under kindly 
supervision of hard-working volunteers who sometimes served 
three “‘sittings’. We saw some of the preventoria, where children 
whose needs were not met by these centres alone were taken in 
relays for three months ata time to some lovely place on the 
slopes of Hymettus or Pentelikon. They often couldn’t stay long 
enough to get really well, but the Swiss and Greek doctors 
responsible for the work saw that every child with whom they 
came in touch was kept sufficiently strong to survive the hardships 
of life in Athens until peace came. 


Meeting Federation friends 


The most exciting events of those first weeks were of course 
meeting our old Federation friends again. We had an awful 
moment when we went down Koumoundourou Street and saw 
what we thought was Professor Bratsiotis’ house a heap. of 
rubble, but we tried an alternative number and although he was 
not at home we got news that he and his family were safe out 
at the village of Agia Paraskevi, whither we walked to see him 
the next free day. He was as bright, keen and alive as ever, and 
Professor Trempelas also seemed just as we remembered him. 
He was writing a book on preaching and had just got to the 
chapter on English war-time sermons. We had feared all kinds 
of dangers for them, and indeed after the excitement of meeting 
again had cooled down we found that our fears had not been 
entirely unnecessary, but that the prayers of friends of the 
Federation had been answered. The telegram sent from the 
Federation arrived just on the day of the German entry and had 
meant a tremendous amount to them; it brought confidence and 
reassurance. During the Civil War an officer came to the house 
to take Bratsiotis as a hostage. He was in Athens, so the officer 
said that he would take his eldest son instead. As tt happened, 
the boy was asleep in bed with toothache, and the officer, thinking 
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that he was really ill, said that he would not disturb him. The — 
story of the Zoé movement during these years has been told or 
will be told separately, but I must just recall the astonishment 
and gratitude with which we heard of its developing work and 
increased membership, particularly amongst students. They now 
have a thousand student members, which is as much as they can 
deal with! So they all welcome Bratsiotis’ plan for a slightly 
different movement for “inquiring Christians’ or even those who 
have got no further than inquiring about Christianity. One 
tragedy however was the total destruction of the cancer hospital — 
(unique in Greece) given by members of Zoé. 

We found Professor Alivisatos and his wife giving their first 
tea-party since the occupation—with less space than usual as a 
bomb had made most of their flat unusable, without however 
damaging his books, or, which is as important, making them 
inaccessible. They too were well, eager for news of friends, and 
glad to feel that the curtain between them and the outside world 
was beginning at last to lift. 

We found new friends too among staff and students. We 
made ‘a heart-breaking tour of wrecked laboratories, where 
beautiful modern machinery had skilfully been made useless and 
portable instruments stolen, the roller of the printing-press slit 
by bullets and the glass of the chemistry labs shattered in the 
fighting in the Civil War. We talked to groups of students as 
keen and intelligent and responsible as you could hope for, long- 
ing to get to work and to rebuild their country, asking too for 
news of students in other lands and for journals with news of 
recent work in their particular fields. Most of them had been 
learning English during the war as a form of resistance to 
German influence, and they could all understand us even though 
they couldw’t all speak. They offered us crystallised fruits 
which we could hardly bear to accept because they cost so much, 
but a Greek gives without counting the cost. Our main objective 
in the months that followed was to get some apparatus for those 
plucky boys to work with—for it is just pluck that is required 
to start work without any apparatus when you are a scientist! 
—but after six months’ work with lectures and blackboards it 
still, alas, is likely that they will have nothing else next term 
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either. And “nothing else” is literally that: no drawing instru- 
ments, none of the right kind of paper for architects or engineers, 
no note-books except pads made from the backs of bills and 
official circulars, no money for books to supplement the few 
remaining in the libraries, and when it comes to dinner-time, no 
plates. Food there 1s, provided by the Government and the Red 
Cross from stocks brought in first by the Army and then by 
UNRRA. So we did not need to make a special appeal for 
students to UNRRA in respect of the first R, Relief; but it 
did seem very reasonable to the Greeks and to us that something 
might be done under the second R for Rehabilitation to equip 
engineers and chemists and architects for the service of their 
country. But UNRRA Greece could not answer us without 
reference to Washington, and various other plans had to mature, 
so it seemed a good thing all round to obey the UNRRA 
Welfare. Division's call to us to go to the Peloponnese to try to 
re-start feeding schemes in Elas territory, and to desert the 
students until we could see how to help them. 


Feeding the villages 


So we lived for a month in Arcadia, which in many ways, 
in sheer natural beauty especially under melting snow in winter 
sunshine, was everything that you could expect of Arcadia! Our © 
American chief did not apparently notice that four of his team 
were English and might not therefore be very welcome in Elas 
territory. We felt just a little doubtful and queer when our 
convoy left the familiar cheerful red-faced military policeman at 
Argos, and we were told, “Half a mile down the road you will 
come to the Elas sentry.’ But news of the Athens pact was 
apparently seeping through—in fact news always came from 
Argos to Tripolis in the most astonishing way even when the 
pass was snowed up—and anyway all the Elas troops wore 
British Army uniforms! We were travelling with six Red Cross 
trucks taking food for the child-feeding schemes, and it was a 
thrilling sight to see them winding up and up the mountainside 
in the sunset light, to turn first towards the bay of Nauplion and 
then round a hair-pin bend towards the mountains—at each fresh 
turn a little richer purple, a little colder blue as the light deepened 
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and faded. It felt like a promise of peace and plenty at last, and 
- the excitement of the people we passed showed that they thought — 
so too. We grew more sober as the days went by and the food 
was not distributed because the local committee had not enough 
in its warehouses to let this out of its sight (the mentality pro- 
duced by insecurity and the experience and habits of planning for 
years of hunger), and when later thirty Army three-tonners made 
the journey down to Nauplion and back every day for a month 
for corn and still all the people of Arcadia were not fed. 

We did precious little for anyone during that month but we 
learnt a great deal about why it was so hard to do anything. The 
Red Cross had done the relief work in 1942 and had kept food 
supplies going until the Civil War. The UNRRA agreement 
with the Greek Government assumed that there would be govern- 
mental organs which could receive and distribute supplies and 
that therefore there would be no further need for the Red Cross. 
But, there was in fact no administration to take over. Elas, which 
had run Tripolis and district reasonably well recently, was now 
disbanding and was not even keeping up its police force when 
we arrived in February. The new prefect and the National Guard 
had not yet arrived. When we tried to arrange for the distribu- 
tion of at least one ration of food to the poorest villages (quite 
a lot in the area had been partially or totally burnt as reprisals 
by the Germans) the Red Cross office could not move without 
orders from Athens. When we suggested taking our own truck, 
then they must wait for orders from Athens. Who was to give 
the orders from Athens? Was UNRRA taking over that 
responsibility? Why had we been sent here if we had no control 
over supplies? ... Our instructions were to reform the local 
conumittees, and to see that milk was distributed in prepared form 
‘daily. We had seen a local committee during a friendly visit to 
one of the plain villages, and we were resolved not to go to a 
village again without food or at least some knowledge of where 
it was to come from, The head man of the village had told us 
too what he did with the milk—he just went round with a couple 
of chaps and handed in a few tins to every family. We were not 
going to suggest that anyone in a mountain village should walk 
miles through the snow, barefoot probably, every busy morning 
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_ for the baby’s milk. That was an Athens idea, though even in 
Athens many of the workers had known how difficult it was for 
the children to leave their warm beds and go out into the cold 
for food. 

However, a few days later the food plan faded into the 
background. The whole office was to be turned on to the distribu- 
tion and sorting of clothes, and I was to teach my grandmother 
to suck eggs and organise the warehouse and arrange for the 
book-keeping. It was a pretty good warehouse in the end, with 
the only cat that the Italians hadn’t eaten guarding the '‘mouse- 
holes, but we didn’t get as far as distribution while I was there. 
After all, Greek women sew very well, and their patches were 
so beautifully joined together and then themselves repatched, 
that one rarely saw anyone actually exposed to the weather. But 
first we had a week of snow, and nothing but rumours came over 
the pass from Argos and Corinth. Then, when the clothes had 
begun to arrive, an inspector from the International Red Cross 
came to dismiss the staff and close most of the office. When he 
had grasped the fact of the clothes, he arranged to leave enough 
staff for that work. But no one knew who would pay them now. 
For the grievous fact was that these “commuttees’, as they were 
politely called, were in the big provincial centres composed of 
full-time employees who needed to earn a living. Perhaps the 
arrival of the Prefect would solve the problem. The Prefect 
arrived with the National Guard and a British Brigade in early 
March. The Army had got the food, it was the Prefect’s 
responsibility to distribute it. But he did not want an expert 
staff that had to be paid; he would have a committee to advise 
him. The young Lieutenant who was in charge of fetching and 
carrying the food came to consult us, and we gave him all the 
maps and information about the district that we had hopefully 
prepared for ourselves. But the Prefect was not going to use 
the Red Cross lists even for the first month’s rations; he was 
going to get new ones made. So the mountains remained hungry 
and even Tripolis was not supplied, while the thirty trucks went 
faithfully over the pass to Nauplion every day for grain from 
the port, and the warehouses of Tripolis filled to bursting point. 

One day the Lieutenant took us on a “recce” of mountain 
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villages. We had got accustomed to the fact that little boys of 
ten were really boys of twelve or fourteen. Here, I asked some 
little pale grey creatures who, I thought, were probably fourteen, 
how old they were, and the answer was sixteen and eighteen. 
This is the age that has suffered most in Greece, apart from the 
general disaster of 1941-42, for they had no Swiss milk and no 
supplementary feeding. How well they will pull round we cannot 
tell yet, but it is a serious point for us, for they include possible 
students of the next ten years. We got a little. milk round to 
these villages when the British trucks went up to collect Elas 
ammunition and arms, but the official food distribution had not 
begun when we left in the middle of March, and the news in 
May was that the Army had only got round two-thirds of the 
villages before they were withdrawn from the whole Peloponnese 
(we could at least feel confident that they had insisted on doing 
the worst ones first), that the rest had still not had their March 
rations, and that the unusually hot May sun and drought were 
withering the harvest. 


Studying educational needs 


We arrived back in Athens to find a tiny opening for some 
work for education within UNRRA and this we immediately 
followed up. The Prime Minister himself had written, it 
appeared. UNRRA had decided that it could not undertake 
anything so tricky as importing school text-books but might 
perhaps bring in some paper for the schools; if we got in paper 
for the schools in the provinces, then stocks might come out and 
prices come down in Athens and thus help the University; 
perhaps nobody would be compromised if paper for printing 
books were imported; then of course the laboratories must be 
re-equipped for the gymnasia (since it was generally the labor- 
atortes which the refugees or the armies occupied); and it was 
no good equipping schools which lacked teachers, and we needed 
architects to build new schools where the old ones were burnt, 
and engineers to repair the roads and bridges and railways to get 
supplies up to the villages. In short, here's where the University 
comes in. But that’s going a bit fast. What was our status? 
Could we perform any services such as W.S.R. would wish, 
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as well as order supplies? At first we thought we had an 


“Educational Supplies and Services Office’, then it appeared that 


that part of the Memorandum had been read when the committee 
were asleep, and we were just some people making out lists of 
supplies. That was good enough if we could do the work, so 
we put on our door a picture from “Punch” of a Civil Servant 
frying sausages in a commandeered field, while he dictated to 
his secretary, “In reply to your query, we do not know why we 
are here, what we are doing, or how long we shall stay.” For 
us also there were only the two certainties, that we ate and we 
worked. In those early spring days no Ministry of Education 
inspectors had been able to get out to their areas to get statistics, 
so our Requrement Programmes were mainly an affair of pure 
mathematics, with a few sample checks from town and village. 
Francis went up to Salonika with a truck in May, to get 
samples from the only area not yet covered by ourselves or our 
friends, and of course also to see the University. Instead of being 
an eight-hour train trip, it was a two-and-a-half day grind, with 
plenty of chances of seeing things on the way—including the 
bodies of other trucks, shaken to pieces on the bad roads. At 
Vrallos he saw a woman who had kept her school going all 
through the war; she was using the door of a lorry for a black- 
board. At Servia, a twice-burned town, the community had built 
a store, roofed the church and were just at work on a school. 
None of the villages had paper or pencils or books; the variable 
answers were whether they had buildings or teachers. All the 
Voluntary Society relief teams had several ex-students among 
them, taking any chance that offered to get education going again, 
doing quite admirable work apart from their official job, getting 
the Royal Engineers wherever they could be found to supply 
some corrugated iron or to put the plumbing right. They had 
masses of information about school conditions, but no official 
channel for getting it to us—it turned out that it was a good 
idea to go and fetch it. In Salomka Francis had talks with the 
Rector, but although the University was officially open, it was 
not in fact working owing to the difficulties caused by political 
factions, and there was not time for the delicate work of getting 
in touch with students. The University had not suffered quite 
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as much material loss as Athens and it also had student canteens. 
One day a friend was going to a district from which we had no 
reports and Francis asked for a lift. “Right,” was the reply, 
“but do you mind if we also take a Russian priest who wants 
to go that way?” Of course Francis has no objection to Russian 
priests, but imagine his surprise and joy when out of the house 
came Father Cassian of the Russian Orthodox Theological 
Academy in Paris! He was very well himself and eager for 
news, but was going on a sad errand to enquire about the murder 
of his sister and brother-in-law. He plans to return to Mount 
Athos for the present. 

The evidence brought back from Salonika fortunately sup- 
ported and did not contradict the work done meanwhile in the 
office in Athens; the schools work was completed. “What about 
the University laboratories?” we then asked. Well, no one knew 
what it would amount to, and we were asked to put it all down 
so that they could see what it looked like. That was a tougher 
order than it appeared, for if it was decided to send the 
programmes forward they had to be ready on July first. The 
programmes had to be prepared as though they would be sent, 
and it meant six or eight weeks’ work collating lists in English, 
French, German or Greek (the “English” ones were really the 
most difficult, as the object could only be identified very often 
by translating back literally into whichever language that par- 
ticular professor had originally used, and then trying again). 
The Polytechnic alone has eleven different chemistry labs. Some 
told us clearly what was really essential to begin the year’s work. 
Some thought we should halve it automatically anyway and so 
multiplied it by at least two for a start. We had to remember 
that we might very well not be supervising the distribution if it 
ever occurred and that there must be some sort of equality 
apparent. There had to be some scaling down and although we 
had seen the Polytechnic and the University labs we had not seen 
Salonika, and there was not time to go up again. There was the 
awful responsibility of deciding whether a particular laboratory 
needed a nine pound or a thirty pound microscope! Fortunately 
we discovered quite by accident that the Dean of the Science 
Faculty of Athens University was working a little further down 
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our corridor—even so, we worked overtime and on Sundays 
throughout the whole summer and so had very little time for 
students themselves. And we don’t yet know whether it was done 
im vain, 


The basic problems of students 

The students sought us out, however, which was some 
comfort, though we could rarely answer their inquiries. They 
generally wanted to know how to get one of these hundreds of 
scholarships that America was reported to be offering. It took 
us months to find the answer to that. They asked us to get them 
transport to go home to see their families whom they'd not seen 
for four years; thére was still only transport available sometimes 
for returning refugees. They said persuasively that if they could 
go home for a fortnight it would economise food supplies in 
Athens; they found it hard to believe that Athens was one of 
the few places where you could be sure of getting food! Ft was 
a great joy when one of the keenest of the Polytechnic students 
came to say he had got himself a place at Loughborough for three 
years, and simply wanted to know how to set about getting his 
travel arranged. We were also able to recommend Student 
Movement House in London! We discussed with university 
students ways of using spare wood from the students’ club air- 
raid shelter to make huts for the summer camp, and the Royal 
Engineers provided beautiful instructions, but we didn’t have 
time to go with them to build them. 

We were also able, under cover of our official work, to make 
certain observations and enquiries useful to W.S.R. without 
raising undue hopes of what W.S.R. itself might do. Students’ 
canteens are run by the Red Cross with rations provided by 
the Government from the imported supplies and with certain 
subsidies and financial guarantees from the Ministries concerned. 
Students pay a contribution to the costs if they are able. The 
ration allows a morning drink and a cooked midday meal with 
something over to take away, and of course the day’s bread 
ration, but when students are working part of the day to earn 
their living, and reading late, they need the evening meal which 
some of them cannot afford. Further, the diet needs supplement- 
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ing for everyone by fresh vegetables, fruit and olive oil, and 
there are a number of students not yet actively tubercular, but 
under-nourished and in danger of becoming affected, for whom 
the extra vitamin-rich foods are essential to health. The conditions 
under which the meals are taken detract from their nutritive 
value—no chairs, no plates, no knives or forks, no atmosphere 
‘of comfort or relaxation!—although the number of calories 1s a 
respectable one. The cost of living in the capital cities has always 
been a great difficulty in south-eastern Europe, where the low 
charges of actual tuition attract people of relatively less means 
than in the West. The scarcity of lodging and its high cost if 
found make it practically impossible for any student to come to 
Athens from the provinces unless he has relatives with whom to 
live. This limitation of the field of recruitment is bad. There 
has been some attempt to meet this situation, but it 1s far from 
adequate, and it is impossible to see how Greek official resources 
can be spared to help here at present. The Society of S. Paul 
(Zoé) runs a very good small hostel for about 20 men and 20 
women students, but a member of the Society gave the house, 
the director and wardens give their services and even the cleaning 
staff are members of the society and take very small wages—a 
very immoral state of affairs in the view of some people!—and 
even so the students have no private room in which to study 
and about six share one dormitory. The basic rations are supplied 
on the same basis as at the canteens, but the hostel buys supple- 
mentary food at the rate of 2,000 drachmas per head per month 
(£1, or $4.00 at the present exchange rate). The lucky few who 
can live here enjoy a Christian home with real personal care and 
intelligent thought for their needs. The charge is 5,000 drachmas 
a month inclusive for those who can afford it, compared with 
the usual commercial rate of 3,000 for rent of an unfurnished 
room without food or service. A small hostel could not be run 
commercially at these rates, but there are some possible buildings 
available where, if some money were provided _for initial 
expenditure, students night yet live more cheaply and healthily 
.than at present. It is health and efficiency which are at stake here; 
there is still no question of the privileges and privacy which help 
a student to mature in the West, nor even of the games and 
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concerts and clubs which help the specialist to keep his balance. 

All these things had registered on our minds, but they were 
not first-aid needs, and the value of foreign currency was until 
recently too low for our resources to begin to meet these require- 
ments. Further, our international conscience would not allow 
us to press these claims intensively without knowing more about 
the condition of students in the newly liberated countries of 
_ western Europe. And so it was with eagerness that we set off 
for Geneva to discuss plans with our colleagues in student relief. | 
(The journey to and fro was an adventure in itself, which 
perhaps the editor may allow me to record later.) The result of 
our conference is that the appeal to help the students of Greece 
is before their fellow students throughout the world today. This 
1s not the place to press it, but simply to say that as we returned 
to Greece for another winter we felt once again what,a privilege 
it was to be allowed to work with the gallant people who have 
paid so disproportionate a share of the cost of victory. 


MARGARET HOUSE 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


War-Time Resettlement of Japanese 
Americans 


Toru MatsuMOTO 


When war broke out in the Pacific there were about 130,000° 

persons of Japanese ancestry in the continental United States. They 
comprised one-tenth of one per cent. of the total population. Most 
of them, approximately 116,000, lived in the three western coast 
states of California, Oregon, and Washington, and 70,000 of them 
were native born citizens of the United States of America. 
- Jt is readily understandable that after Pearl Harbor the plight 
of this minority racial group was precarious and their presence 
raised problems for the government. The solution adopted was the 
evacuation of all of them, They were directed to leave their homes, 
farms and businesses and go inland to ten designated camps called 
Relocation Centers. One of the notable and significant features of 
this migration was the unanimous compliance and co-operation of 
the group in response to the government order. The government on 
its part extended its protection to property and possessions left 
behind. 


Democratic questioning 

If the United States had been an authoritarian state, justice and 
security for a racial minority at a time of war crisis would not have 
been a concern of the majority. But in the United States, a 
democracy, the evacuation and detention of the west coast Japanese 
Americans was accompanied by country-wide vigorous discussion 
and searching questions from the beginning. Much discussion took 
place on the detention of citizens solely on the basis of racial ancestry. 
Groups and individuals concerned with fundamental concepts of 
American democracy and justice demanded that proper corrective 
measures be taken in harmony with the security of the country and 
in vindication of the constitutional rights of all citizens of the United 
States and of aims for which the nation was fighting. Christian 
forces were particularly explicit in urging an immediate action to 
restore the dignity and freedom of personality to the individuals 
involved. 
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The National Intercollegiate Christian Council at its annual 
meeting in September 1942, the first occasion to take any official stand 
after the evacuation, endorsed the quick action of its administrative 
committee in the early weeks of the evacuation and adopted a 
program of service to displaced students. A resolution passed at the 
meeting reads in part as follows: 


. “The evacuation, without specific accusation, of 112,000 
Japanese residents of the Pacific Coast, 70,000 of whom are 
citizens, and 2,500 of whom are college students, involves many 
specific issues which historically have been the concern of the 
Student Christian Movement. Committed as we have been to a 
‘social order which provides every individual, regardless of race, 
creed, or national origin, opportunity to participate in and to 
share alike in all relationships,’ we recognize the urgency of 
taking every possible step to preclude a pattern of intensified 
discrimination from becoming a permanent part of our social 
fabric. 

“We are ashamed at the ease with which certain economic 
and political pressure groups affected the decisions which have 
so drastically changed the lives of this great number of people, 
the vast majority of whom are upstanding, loyal Americans. We 

urge the repeal of the Oriental Exclusion Act of 1924 directed at 
immigration from China, India, etc., as well as from Japan. (The 
Chinese part was repealed by Congress i in 1944.) 
“We urge that (United States) citizens of Japanese descent 
be released and allowed to resettle voluntarily where they 
Wi ers 


A proof of loyalty 


The Japanese Americans in the bclosatina camps, not satisfied 
with the inactive status in which they had been placed, demanded 
that they be given a chance to demonstrate their loyalty to the 
country of their birth, the U.S.A. Their brothers in Hawaii, 
similarly in an inactive status though not detained, took steps in 

- response to the confidence which the people and authorities of the 
Islands had placed in them. Both groups wanted to serve in the 
armed forces of the United States. This privilege was granted 
them, and as the result a special combat team made up almost 
entirely of Japanese Americans was formed in the fall of 1942, 
After an intensive training, the team, the now famous 100th 
Infantry Battalion, was dispatched to. active duty in Europe. 
Attached to the U.S. Fifth Army, they made an enviable record in 
North Africa, Italy, and France. Their exploits won a universal 
acclaim and appreciation. The President awarded them a Presidential 
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unit citation.» Hundreds of the Battalion received Purple Hearts, 
rewards for battle wounds. The unit sustained heavy death casualties. 

In the United States, the government, encouraged by a popular 
demand for a speedy remedy of the hardship suffered by Japanese 
Americans, adopted a procedure approved and supported by the 
Army and the Department of Justice, to release those individuals 
in whom the War Relocation Authority (an independent civilian 
agency created by the President to handle the problem of the west 
coast evacuees) felt sufficient confidence that their release would not 
cause any disturbance to the internal security of the country. 
Simultaneously, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and Home Missions Council of North America organised 
the Committee on Resettlement of Japanese Americans, with head- 
quarters in New York, with the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America co-operating. The National Council of Y.M.C.A., 
the National Board of Y.W.C.A. and the Family Welfare League 
of America also joined as co-operating agencies of the Committee. 


Relocating the students 

College students of Japanese ancestry received special attention. 
At the time of the evacuation, there were nearly three thousand 
students of Japanese background in the west coast institutions of- 
higher learning. Some of them were able to relocate to schools 
outside the restricted areas, but the majority were evacuated to the 
camps along with the rest. Interested groups formed the Student 
Relocation Committee with headquarters in San Francisco. But as 
the relocation program became a national one, the National Japanese 
American Student Relocation Council was organised in Philadelphia. 
Various Church Boards of Education, National Intercollegiate 
Christian Council and Catholic Welfare Council joined the American 
Friends Service Committee in underwriting the Council. Interested 
schools offered scholarships to deserving students. Denominations 
and the World Student Service Fund raised substantial sums of 
money for scholarships, 

At first, Japanese American students were not always able to 
enter schools of their preference. It was necessary for individual 
students to be cleared by the government to attend a school, which 
had been allowed by the government to accept them. Some schools 
were eligible to receive them, but were reluctant. In such instances, 
students played an important part in bringing about a change in the 
attitude of those schools. Federation-minded groups were especially 
helpful. Campaigns to raise money for the World Student Service 
Fund were excellent opportunities to remind the students that their 
own fellow American students waited in the camps to come out for 
study but needed their support. Within two years, most of the three 
thousand Japanese American students were relocated, largely through 
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if the efforts of the Student Relocation Council. Eventually, the 
“§ government lifted all restrictions for admittance for these students. 


The churches play their part 


The general relocation program for evacuees started in the 
fall of 1942. The evacuees trickled out of the camps. Large 
metropolitan cities in the mid-west and eastern parts of the United 
States attracted most of them where employment opportunities were 
excellent and popular reactions fair. There were disturbing incidents, 
but they were not serious enough to halt the movement. In some of 
those instances, church groups played a decisive role in checking or 
overcoming opposition. 

The resolution of the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches, adopted on March 16, 1943, made the 
position of the Protestant Churches clear and at the same time set 
the program of the work of the churches in resettlement for the 
whole country, thus: 


“We believe that as loyal Americans, they (Japanese Amer- 
icans in the Relocation Centers) should be accorded the same 
privileges and freedom as are the rights of other Americans 
regardless of ancestry. 

“We endorse the efforts of the War Relocation Authority in 
its program of dispersal resettlement, and we request the increas- 
ing co-operation of the member denominations of the Federal 
Council in enlisting assistance of their local churches, in finding 
employment and places of residence, and in cultivating community 
reaction favourable to the friendly reception of the new residents.” 


And the churches went to work! Local councils of churches 
became nuclei for community committees for resettlement of Japanese 
Americans. Denonfinations issued their own statements supporting 
the relocation program. Most of them assigned staff members to 


-devote their full-time attention to the program. Hostels were 


established by church groups and service committees. Pamphlets 
were published. Religious magazines of all denominations carried 
stories about the evacuees. Church workers who had some experiences 
with Japanese Americans visited local churches and addressed various 
roups. 
5 a the relocation of the evacuees proceeded in 1942 and 1943, 
a sifting of individuals by the government was carried on within the 
camps, and those who preferred to identify themselves with Japan 
were segregated from the overwhelming majority. Then at the end 
of 1944 the restrictions upon return to the west coast were rescinded 
by the Army in response to a greatly changed military situation in 
the Pacific. With the exception of certain individuals still excluded 
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by the military, all evacuees are free to resettle anywhere in the 
country. Up to this writing, over 45,000 have resettled. ‘The War 
Relocation Authority sees no further need for maintaining the 
relocation camps and declared its intention of liquidating them by 
the end of 1945. 


Basic justice and the race problem 


By the time this story reaches the readers of THE STUDENT 
Wortp many more thousands will have returned to normal life. 
Though the individual problems of adjustment for the Japanese 
Americans will still remain for some time to come, it is fair to say 
that basic justice has been accorded them by the relocation program 
of the government and the generally fair attitude of the public. It 
is also appropriate to mention that the Japanese Americans them- 
selves have proved beyond any doubt that they are loyal to the 
United States and have won a place for themselves there. For the 
churches, the integration of Christians of this minority group into 
the life of the churches is also a widely approved possibility. 

Concerning the remaining task before the nation of resettling 
those still in the Relocation Centers, Mr. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the United States Department of the Interior, has this to say: 
“Tt is the responsibility of every American worthy of citizenship in 
this great Nation to do everything that he can to make easier the 
return to normal life of these people who have been cleared by the 
Army authorities. By our conduct towards them we will be judged 
by all the people of the world.” 

The writer is convinced that God has not allowed the evacuation 
and subsequent experiences of Japanese Americans to happen without 
a purpose and that Christ’s teaching of the brotherhood of man has 
worked in the souls of people of goodwill in the United States during 
this war time. Viewing the country as a whole, this race problem 
with its pattern of segregation is definitely on the way out, and the 
people of the United States have honoured their historic declaration 
of the inalienable right of all to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


Pax Romana Makes Its Plans 
A document issued by the Fribourg Secretariat 


International meetings of Catholic students were taking place as 
far back as 1888 and 1891. The idea of a permanent international 
Catholic association, however, was not realised until after the Great 
War. Pax Romana was founded at Fribourg in 1921, where its first 
congress took place on the initiative of the Swiss, Spanish and Dutch 
federations of Catholic students. As Mgr. Seipel said at the Bologna 
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congress : . after this dreadful general conflagration, students 
must realise that it is impossible for anyone to confine himself within 
the life of his own country, because the most serious problems are 
essentially of an international character.” Catholic students, therefore, 
must be keenly interested in working, as far as lies within their 
power, for an intense movement of pacification. 


The aims of Pax Romana 


The aims of Pax Romana are the full development of Catholic 
thought in university circles in accordance with the best traditions 
of the past, and its adaptation to the necessities of modern times. 
A bond between the students of the various countries, Pax Romana 
appeals to the. common faith which unites them in the Church. Thus, 
Pax Romana is an organisation based upon the teaching of the 
Church, which is the expression of the law given to the world by 
Christ, an organisation whose aim is to bring the minds of men 
closer to each other. 

Pax Romana is the centre of collaboration between the federations 
of Catholic students in various countries. It places itself at the 
service of these federations and of their members, in order to help 
them to strengthen their influence for good as well as in all the other 
spheres of their activity. In this way, it strives to develop a closer 
collaboration between Catholic students, a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and a sense of Christian brotherhood which will enable 
them to devote themselves more liberally to the university movement. 
Its special concern is for students working at foreign universities, 
in order to help them to satisfy both their spiritual and material 
needs and to put them into touch with the Catholic organisations of 
the countries in which they are staying. The very numerous contacts 
which have been established during a period of over twenty years 
between Catholic students of various countries resulted in intensify- 
ing the life of certain federations and in creating new associations. 

While it unites the federations of different countries, Pax Romana 
does not forget that the organisation, aims and activities of each one 
of them must be in accordance with the culture and the traditions of 
the country to which it belongs. Far from wishing to impose an 
artificial uniformity, Pax Romana recognises the value of these 
differences. Constant exchanges between these federations within the 
scope of their activities may result in the enrichment of each. Finally, 
their common faith and ideals enable them to establish between their 
federations a community of thought and a collaboration of a really 
international character. 


The study of common problems 


This collaboration is promoted by the fact that the students of 
all countries have the same problems to face. A study of these 
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problems is prepared for by detailed investigations made during the 
course of the years by each federation. The results of these enquiries 
are set forth in reports presented to the annual congress, where they 
are subjected to a thorough examination. Experience has proved that 
the congress cannot always devote sufficient time to these problems 
because of its varied programme. That is why for several years it 
has been followed by days of study, during which a restricted 
number of students are enabled to have a more detailed and fruitful 
exchange of opinions. 


Special aspects of these problems are also studied by the under- 
secretariat. The under-secretariat is run by a competent person, and 
it has to centralise information given by federations in a specific 
field and to place such documentation at the disposal of the different 
groups. Pax Romana now includes nine of these in various countries : 
Missions, Students, Press, Pro Reditu, Social Action, Medicine, 
Law, Pharmacy and Letters. 


War-time developments and post-war plans 


War has interrupted the contact between the secretariat of Pax 
Romana and a certain number of federations. Its action, however, 
has spread beyond the limits of Europe, in particular to South 
America, where several new federations have been established during 
recent years and where the CIDEC, Ibera-American Federation of 
Catholic Students which held its last international congress at 
Santiago de Chile in March 1944, has displayed great activity. During 
this war there has also been held a week of study at Montreal, in 
which delegates of federations from the States and from Canada 
took part. An international American congress of ‘Catholic students, 
which was to be held at Havana, could not take place owing to 
difficulties arising from the present situation. 

The Fribourg secretariat took advantage of the presence of 
Catholic students, internees or refugees, to organise an international 
conference during the month of May of this year. Representatives 
of nineteen countries together studied what attitude a Christian must 
adopt with regard to the political and social problems of the present 
day. They all insisted on the importance of the spiritual element in 
the work of reconstructing the world of tomorrow. 

Immediately after the war, the first tasks of Pax Romana will 
be to reforge the union of Catholic students’ federations in one 
international association; to assist, both in the spiritual and in the 
material sphere, such federations as have been more or less gravely 
affected by the war, and to help found and develop Catholic univer- 
sity associations in the countries where they do not yet exist. Pax 
Romana will take its part in the work of university reconstruction 
by doing its utmost to ensure mutual understanding between the 
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federations of the various countries, an understanding based on the 
principles of justice and charity derived from the doctrines and 
teachings of the Church. Pax Romana knows that university recon- 
struction cannot be achieved by any single group of students. It is 
ready to undertake common action in this sphere with other student 
organisations, and in particular with those which have worked 
together in the European Student Relief Fund during this war. 


Two Pictures of Life in China 


I 
The Church in the House of Yu 


“The church in the house of Yu... first fruits of White Sand 
Bank salutes you”—I had thought it was going to be a week-end 
in the country and had not realised it might be a journey into the 
apostolic age. White Sand Bank is in a remote Szechwan village 
which now has two thousand inhabitants since a government munition 
factory was built all over it. I accepted an invitation to spend a 
week-end with a friend. She warned me that it was a very poor 
house since her parents, like everyone else in the place, are refugees. 
The house was a two-roomed farmer’s cottage with a lean-to for a 
kitchen. On the door where lucky sentences are usually posted was 
the text, ‘Not to be ministered unto, but to minister”, and over a 
shelf on the wall was a cross cut out of red paper. For this also 
was the church and a centre of the work of God’s redeeming power. 

Last year disaster came to the home and the small brother, too 
adventurously swimming in the river, was drowned. And with extra 
time on her hands and the deepened experience of God that sorrow 
brought, Mrs. Yu is now doing a real work of conversion among 
her neighbours. I was taken round to visit the five Christian families 
in the village and they invited me to a meal. Each one had his own 
story of his Christian life—fascinating in their variety. Mr. Li— 
an old Szechwan carpenter—was a Methodist. Mr. Leng had been 
a soldier and was nearly a year in Bethany Hospital in Shanghai 
with a head wound. There he had met his Lord. Miss Ma had 
become a Christian during her hospital training as a nurse. Mr. Pei 
came from North China. There were seven or eight denominations 
among them and they told how they had discovered each other and 
how their fellowship and their friendship had developed. 

Then there were the newcomers, the direct result of Mrs. Yu’s. 
teaching. Mrs. Pei had had a dream that a light from which she 
could not escape had followed her about the house and her husband 
—for long a Christian who had never been able to convince his 
wife—had told her that this was the searching light of God. And that 
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very afternoon Mrs. Yu had come in and explained something of 
the love that constrains and will not let go. Another old woman had 
been a Buddhist for years and had never eaten meat and had gone 
regularly to the Buddhist temple to worship. One day she had set a 
basin of water on the floor as she was washing clothes and had seen 
the light refracted and shining like a cross on the wall. And to her 
on the next day had come Mrs. Yu with her message of a Cross 
that sets free and saves and heals. 

The group had decided that these new members should be 
baptised into their fellowship with several children of Christian 
parents. They asked me to examine the new members. It was 
interesting to see what they knew and what they did not know. 
Some of my questions missed the mark; they hung their heads and 
were confused, they did not understand—they were not sure, they 
could not read, it was not clear. But to others they answered with 
good confidence. It was true. They knew. The proof was the love 
of God in their hearts. 

And on Sunday morning very early, the room was swept and the 
hymn books and Bibles set out and the little community assembled 
to receive these new members into the family. 

There are hundreds of little groups like these in remote places 
in China. May the Church have wisdom to use the gifts of initiative 
and leadership that they display and give them a sense of fellowship 
with the Church Universal. 


II 
Meeting with the Left 


“When men stand face to face their differences vanish.’ Not 
quite, but there is a strange romance in a meeting of people whose 
background, lives and thinking have run on different planes, and 
who find not only deep human sympathy and understanding and 
strong personal liking, but a possibility of agreement of ends and 
methods which at first sight seems unlikely. . 

A. was the chairman of a minority group. He looks and talks 
like a college professor but he has been engaged in revolution most 
of his life and revolution is often a bloody business. He is spare 
and grey and a little precise. And one speculates on what grey theory 
fired his blood and drove him to risk and lose security, money, health 
and career in pursuit of an ideal. 

B. might have been a prosperous merchant. He seems just the 
type of astute business man that might have put his energies into 
planning and organising a successful business. And he too has given 
and hazarded all he has. The first premises of these men are denied 
as one learns their history for, as in the case of their prophet, ideas 
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and not economic forces are the things that have determined their 
lives. ph 

C., the young translator, is a more common type. There are a 
great many like him in China. Idealistic, unpractical, theoretic in 
the business partly because of its spice of danger, partly because it 


_ offers a clear solution—too clear—of complicated problems. He 


might not remain in it if another course presented itself. 


D. on the contrary is a committed person. She belongs to an 
older generation of students who flung themselves into the cause 
with passionate conviction and she has lived and suffered with it 
for nearly ten years. She has been in guerilla fighting, she has 
starved and suffered, she saw her husband killed and with prophetic 
insight she sees ahead more suffering and persecution but no other 
possibility for her life. 


E. is an Englishman, the son and grandson of English parsons ; 
the last war, Oxford, a city parish have gone to the making of his 
thought—and a great love of men. 


F. is also English, or rather Scottish, with that hard-working, 
God-fearing, self-respecting sort of ancestry that has proved the 
inaccuracy of the Marxian analysis—at least as far as Great Britain 
is concerned. 


It was this group of people that found a strange concord in a 
meal and conversation on a hot July evening. There were two things 
that stood out in the conversation. One was the objectiveness and 
lack of bitterness on the part of the hosts. Their friends may resent 
the way they have been treated but they seemed to be impartial, 
realising the various factors against them, regretting but not blaming 
or imputing false motives to those who have tried to destroy their 
party and also to jeopardise their success against the enemy. They 
protested they were still willing to co-operate, that their first aim 
was to defeat the Japanese and that they were ready to put their 
forces under a centralised command and even to move away from 
their present area. What they are not willing to do is to disband 
and allow the enemy to occupy the land they have won at such cost. 
All reports from observers of their operations against the enemy 
agree that in the steady nagging guerilla warfare carried on for 
nearly eight years with pitifully inadequate equipment, their success 
is due to the fact that the people and all their resources are mobilised. 


Equally remarkable was the clear plan they have for social 
reconstruction. ‘Production, production, production”, was their cry 
and, perhaps not quite fairly, they are able to point to amazing success 
in the limited area under their control. As in England a small area 
cut off from outside can be rationed and controlled in a way that 
is not possible on a large scale. The Central Government’s problem 
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over an area the size of Free China is immensely more difficult. But 
shortage of materials has stimulated fertility of resource and they ~ 
can show a great variety of goods produced under difficult circum- 
stances; all reports show that prices are lower and goods more 
plentiful than in the country at large. 

This group is not committed to any doctrinaire theories of 
foreign origin. They insist that their plans and methods have no 
direct relations to those of other countries who have drawn inspiration 
from the same source. It is good that the experiment has been made 
over a comparatively small area. What they now desire is an 
extension of those methods which have been proved successful or 
at least the chance to add their counsel and influence to the task of 
defeating the Japanese. 

WINIFRED GALBRAITH. 


Where the Pacific Needs Us 


A New Zealand View 


A friend of mine used to say that we New Zealanders were on 
the box seat for Pacific affairs. The box seat is the place where one 
gets a good view of the stage as spectator. But it can also be the 
place where one has to’ take hold of the reins and exercise skill and 
judgment in action. New Zealand is committed both by accepting 
mandates in the Pacific and by missionary enterprise to more than 
a spectator’s role. And the sooner her sons and daughters deliber- 
ately set out to prepare themselves for service in both spheres the . 
clearer will become the evidence that New Zealand has reached some 
degree of nationhood. The Pacific needs New Zealanders in 
government and in missions. 


What missions achieved 


In the limited Pacific areas I know it is my opinion that the 
missions have achieved more, and at a deeper level, than many 
administrations have. Christian missionaries did civilise the savages. 
Missions introduced primitve peoples to civilisation and acted as 
buffers between the old and the new. They brought to isolated and 
often degraded peoples the life labour of loving, devoted, cultured 
Christian men and women. One only needs to stand in Bakey 
Memorial Hall in Fiji and look at the keen, competent faces of the 
able men who have been leaders in the Fiji Church for well nigh 
a century to realise what gifts the Methodist Mission brought to Fiji. 
Behind the men, too, stood Christian women who made equally great 
contributions and the work of their men possible. 
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The past years, their needs and demands involved the missions 


in activities which are now rightly looked upon as the duty of 


governments. Public health, hospital work and education must be 
the concern of any enlightened modern administration. Now the 
missions find that more and more the governments are taking over 
activities of their own, and bringing to them financial resources which 
past missions never had and modern missions cannot approach. 
Christian missions depend now as always on men and women who 
hear and obey their Lord’s call, “Go ye,” and on Christians at 
home who give because love of Christ constrains them. Modern 
administrations by developing and taxing new production can raise 
substantial revenues, much of which can be spent on providing new 
social services. The next decade in the Pacific will see a growth of 
government activities, some of which will sap activity from the 
missions. 


Problem is personnel 


The greatest problem administrations will face will be that of 
obtaining governors—governors in the sense of those who can 
govern and not in the limited sense of officials climbing the depart- 
mental promotion ladder by as few steps as possible. Real governors 
are essentially those who govern by serving the people they rule, 
not just creatures who live as pleasantly as possible while waiting 
for the next promotion. The Pacific needs in government service men 
and women who have sufficient missionary outlook and vocation to 
give more than a minimum length of time to the sphere they serve in. 
An adventurous disposition or capitulation to the lure of the islands, 
or a hopeful endeavour to make up for failures elsewhere, is 
insufficient preparation for service in any Pacific administration. 


Co-operation—itts implications 


In the decade ahead it will be essential that governments and 
missions co-operate. Missionaries know what co-operation involves. 
Some administrators of secular governments do not, and the future 
holds for the missions some hard and conclusive thinking on terms 
of co-operation. Administrations have the bad habit when faced 
with a need of seeking to meet it as cheaply as possible. Hence the 
missions are likely to face offer upon offer from governments to 
undertake specific tasks on the barest minimum of financial assistance. 
Some administrations, freely committing the sin of cheapness, will 
not be above playing one mission against another if there appears 
any hesitancy to undertake specific assignments. In such a situation 
the grave danger will arise of the mission getting lost in its many 
good works sponsored and subsidised by government, and of the 
Church being lost sight of in humanitarian service. 
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Choosing which service 

It appears to me that most missions in the Pacific face two lines 
of service, one of which must be chosen. One is a policy of broad 
co-operation with government—government taking the initiative, 
setting the work, subsidising the workers and inspecting the results. 
The other might be termed the exclusive line, in which the mission 
may have to contract its activities in extent, but where it emphasises 
“Christian”, has its own standards and insists on them, goes for 
quality intensively, and maintains a high degree of freedom. This 
policy may involve dealing with fewer numbers. It may lay the 
mission open to charges of obscurantism by some government officials 
who want work done cheaply. It may appear a retreat, but it would 
preserve the religious emphasis and would save the mission from 
becoming bogged in the morass of modern secular government. 

In ‘short, two things are required in the Pacific—the immediate 
opening for young New Zealanders of the door into every department 
of the colonial service, and an awakening of the New Zealand Church 
to a sense of special responsibility involving the sending of Christian 
men and women as missionaries and their maintenance on the field. 


ALEX SALMOND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Communities and Community 


WE SHALL Re-Buitp. By George F. MacLeod, M.C., D.D. 
. Iona Community, Glasgow. 2s. 6d.; Kirkridge, Philadelphia, Pa., 
60c. 


This is a fighting essay, with an affinity to a European Church 
resistance document, concerned with the weakness of a national 
church, the Church of Scotland, in face of “the need of men in their 
social enthusiasm”, and “in corporate worship”. It contains practical 
suggestions as to the renewal of the life and worship of the con- 
gregation, and the mission of the congregation. The strength of the 
book is in its indictment of the ministers and members of the Church 
in a day when the Church has manifestly become, to the vast majority 
of the people, an irrelevant institution, though still often regarded 
with respect and even affection; and in its brilliant descriptions of 
how the life and worship of the Church must be reconstructed ‘in 
intimate relation to each other. Many of the criticisms of the Church 
and its life will get under the skin of churchmen; that is a perfectly 
valid purpose. We need to be provoked out of our complacency. The 
new light thrown upon the true worship of the Scottish Kirk will 
be of great value to all those who are responsible for its leadership. 
There is vision and power on every page, for which we are grateful. 

Yet the book has three unfortunate defects. Firstly, much of it 
is written in an elusive style, a sort of high-flown phraseology, 
illuminated by passages of sheer poetry, and marred by occasional 
flippancy. The way in which the faith is expounded seems to be 
rather a step backward from good modern theological writing than 
a step forward from conventional statement. Secondly, the book has 
really very little to say about the social order, which it rightly seeks 
to relate to worship, except to suggest that real problems must be 
thrashed out in the setting of the Church, and that communism is 
the rival of the Church for men’s allegiance. The section about the 
soldier’s return is not specifically related to the experiences he has 
undergone, or to his hopes and fears. 

Thirdly, a curious omission is the failure to make good the sub- 
title of the book, The Work of the Iona Community on Mainland 
and Island, All the way through there are references to the Com- 
munity, frequently by way of defence against criticisms of which 
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the reader has not been personally aware, and at the end one or two 
brief chapters about joining the Community in different ways, with 
a rule of life, which gives the impression of being tacked on rather 
than of being fundamental. This is a great pity, because the whole 
conception of the Iona Community, with its task of rebuilding an 
ancient abbey, and also the life of the Church in industrial areas, 
has attracted very widespread notice, not only in Scotland, and has 
raised hopes of a new approach to the revival of churchmanship. 
Understanding of the project has been partial and inadequate, often 
based upon the romanticism which Dr. MacLeod rightly disclaims, 
but sometimes seems to encourage. The founders of the Community 
have given a lead in practice which many were looking for, but the 
book itself has obviously been written by a prophet, and has not 
grown out of a community experience. Consequently the main 
question still remains unanswered: how can common life within the 
Church contribute to the common life of the world? 


Intropuction A La Vie ComMMuUNAUTAIRE. By Roger Schutz. 
Labor et Fides, Genéve, 3.50 Sw. frs. 


The Community of Cluny was founded some five years ago by a 
group of students, and ex-students, in French Switzerland, .who 
desired to study and pray together, and to make a new contribution 
of community life to the Reformed Churches. They are still few 
in number with a widening range of interested friends. This summer 
they are taking up residence in a country-house near Cluny in France, 
and those who study during the winter will continue to have their 
centre in an ancient house a stone’s throw from 13 rue Calvin. This 
little volume has been written by the leading spirit of the Community, 
and the review copy bears the inscription “‘as evidence of our loyal 
attachment to the World’s Student Christian Federation”. 


This book also belies its title, for it is less about community life 
than about the Christian life as a whole, and especially the life of 
devotion. The style is reflective and meditative, often a running 
commentary on Scripture. Sometimes the reader seems to be getting 
an indication of how a community is meant to live; at other times 
the advice is entirely personal, and inevitably, in a young man’s book, 
theoretical. There are three groups of short sections, dealing with 
vocation, with possessions, and with the rules of the inner life. One 
is left uncertain as to the function of the Community itself, except 
as a compensation for a Church too much preoccupied with the 
world. There is curiously little reference to corporate worship, Again 
the connection between a dedicated life of voluntary poverty and the 
disintegrated, property-based world of today is left obscure. Perhaps 
its strongest interest for readers of THE STUDENT Wort lies in the 
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fact that Cluny is a community of intellectuals, who are seeking to 
relate their knowledge to their faith, and their lives to the life of 
the Church. As a first statement of their problem and their intention 
the book is an encouraging sign. 


_ Doom anv ReEsurREcTION. By Joseph L. Hromadka. Madrus 


House, Richmond, Va. Price $2.00. 


Professor Hromadka is a former chairman of the Student 
Christian Movement of Czechoslovakia, and has long been a leader 
in World’s Student Christian Federation affairs. At informal 
Federation meetings in North America during the war he has always 
had something thought-provoking to say about the underlying issues 
of the war; always he has taken a courageous and forward-looking 
position. That is why we welcome this short but important book, the 
first he has written in English, and in such forceful English, 

Dr. Hromadka is well-fitted to write about the crisis of our 
Western civilisation for American and British readers. His student 
days in Scotland, and frequent visits to Britain, including one in 
1943, and his half-dozen years of theological teaching in the United. 
States of America, and his part in the church life of that country, 
have given him an unequalled vantage point for thinking out his 
subject, and sizing up his audience. So, as a European, he describes 
European thought in terms which will be readily understandable to 
thoughtful English-speaking readers. More than that, as a Czech 
standing upon the frontier between Eastern and Western Europe, 
he is able to open a window into the Slav mind, which he is rightly 
concerned to interpret to the Western tradition. 

Dr. Hromadka’s method is to show in a parable of the death by 
his own hand of the Austrian writer, Stefan Zweig, the despair and 
exhaustion of Western civilisation ; and then, by means of essays on 
Dostoievski, the Russian novelist, Masaryk, the Czech philosopher, 
and Barth, the Swiss theologian, to indicate the judgments and 
insights upon which our Christian hope may be built. He succeeds 
admirably in guiding the reader through a difficult process of 
thought ; he disabuses his mind of any notion that Europe is finished, 
intellectually or morally; he discourages him from feeling that the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon powers have in themselves alone the answers 
to the problems of our day; and he encourages him to look for 
dynamic elements in the total culture of the West, in so far as the 
authoritative message of the Gospel is rediscovered, and the infusion 
of fresh vigour from the Russian people accepted. Doom and 
Resurrection is an excellent title, for the book is one of merciless 
analysis and glorious faith. Only a Czech scholar could have woven 
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its diverse elements together into a coherent pattern, and that is only 
another evidence of how deeply we need the revival of the Czech 
S.C.M. for the health of the Federation. seegt, 


THe Way or At-One-Ment. By W. J. Phythian-Adams, D.D. 
Student Christian Movement Press, 7s. 6d. 


The motivating spirit behind the ecumenical movement in the 
Church and the World’s Student Christian Federation is the recog- 
nition of a need among Christians for unity. Between those who 


superficially gloss over all differences as meaningless and those © 
who hold stubbornly to some particular tradition within their own ~ 
communion, there is a vast variety of opinion. The former offer 


up essential facets of truth as the price of unity, and the result 1s 


often a loss of dynamic and power. The latter, however, frustrate 


this demand for unity by what seems undue emphasis upon secondary — 


matters. The gulf between these two views is not easily bridged. 


Yet because unity on a sound basis is both desirable and urgent, we 
can be extremely grateful to Mr. Phythian-Adams for his unique and 
profound approach to it. 


His interest in the cause of unity takes him back to the Bible, 


and he begins his search by asking “How have our differences 
arisen?” They have arisen “because we have all lost sight of the 
Providential unity of the Bible as it was grasped and expounded by 
the writers of the New Testament’. In his first chapter he minutely 
examines the nature of this unity. He finds the basis of it, not in 
analogy between the concepts of the Old and New Testaments as 
most modern biblical scholars have done, but rather in homology 
between these fundamental concepts. By homology is meant not 
mere resemblance, but a real and vital correspondence between two 
events or concepts. For instance St. Paul did not go to the Old 
Testament for appropriate figures of speech, but he lived in it 
“because he read there a story of Redemption which was repeating 
itself in the events of the New Age of Christ.” The theme “deliver- 
ance from bondage” in the Old and the New is not analogy, but 
the one corresponds to the other, is parallel to it, holds the same 
relative position and value to the whole story in each of the two 
Books. The same relationship is true between the Old and the New 
Covenants and the Old and New Inheritance. It is in this homologous 
relationship between the Old and New Testaments that fundamental 
unity is established between them, and it is the basis upon which 
other biblical conceptions can be examined. 

The author now goes on to examine the nature of the Royal 
Priesthood as it developed in the Old Testament. “For the Priestly 
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writers, the Presence of Jehovah meant the presence in their midst 
of a power so awful and so death-dealing that the slightest inadvertant 
contact with its hallowed things must at all costs be avoided and 
the smallest unintentional act of profanation must be instantly 
neutralized. ... The Being of God was to draw near in awful 
Holiness to human flesh and blood; the least impurity, however 
contracted, must therefore expose that flesh and blood to instant 
annihilation.” Therefore the Priestly code is concerned with the 
consecration and cleansing of sacred things and sacred persons, and 
with a wide variety of expiatory rites and sacrifices: “The essence 
of its sacrificial system is the communion of Israel with the glorious 
Presence within the Veil: but before that communication can be 
enjoyed, a screen of At-one-ment must be erected to protect the 
worshippers and make their offerings acceptable.” There are special 
ministers who are consecrated to serve and consecrate the Sanctuary. 
The oil of consecration comes from the Presence above the Mercy 
Seat which alone does not receive this hallowing because it is the 
throne of the Glory. The blood is the second At-one-ment and 
comes from the people of Israel to be placed on the Altar at which 
they present their gifts. The two meet and mingle and in the 
mingling there is At-one-ment and the sin offering, the blood, is 
cleansed and purified by the mingling of the holy oil. In the New 
Testament this Place of Meeting between God and redeemed 
humanity is through the death of the Incarnate Son of God. Thus 
in the Blood of the New Covenant he inaugurates a new priesthood 
and a new worship. The climax of this new Covenant is the 
supreme revelation of the Divine Love and in it lies the mystery 
of the Church’s “Templehood”, This Love is not mere Presence, 
it is energy going forth to serve others. “Our Templehood does not 
mean the enjoyment of a passive holiness, it is given us to be a 
Priesthood of active self-giving love.” The function of the Church 
then becomes that of a loving community moving out into the world, 
bearing its sin, suffering on its behalf, serving it in love, and drawing 
it into itself that it may be redeemed. 


It is at this point that Mr. Phythian-Adams finds the clue to the 
cause of our divisions within the Church. It has forgotten that it 
is Israel; that it is the elected people of God no longer confined 
within a small national group but broadened to accept all people who 
accept the divine love of God and who are willing to do His work. 
Even in the early centuries of the faith, the Church began to lose 
this noble conception of the priesthood. The purpose of Redemption 
came to be the Salvation of the Christian himself; for the Catholic 
it was achieved instrumentally through the sacraments, and for the 
Protestant it was won through the study and hearing of the Word. 
But originally salvation of the Christian was taken for granted and 
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the purpose of Redemption was found in the service offered by the 
people of God. In other words the Church was to be a loving 
fellowship offered up to God for the purpose of doing His work in 
the world. “The Church’s offering—the sacrifice most truly pleasing 
to God and at the same time most truly its own—is the witness of 
mutual self-giving love, manifested in ever-growing, ever-deepening 
holy community.” 

From this basis the author examines the nature and function of 
the ministry and the sacraments. He finds that the character of the 
ministry must be both personal and instrumental with the personal 
element coming first. In the early Church, “the Bishop was not 
‘sent’ to celebrate the Eucharist, or to ordain Presbyters to celebrate 
it under him. ... He was ‘sent’ to build up a particular congregation 
in love; to be its human focus of At-one-ment; to make peace 
between disputants; to plead with and, if necessary, discipline the 
unruly; to nourish in every member the seeds of humility and 
forgivingness and love. It was because the Bishop was sent to do 
this that he was also and inevitably, the minister of the Eucharist.” 
In another place he says, “The Ministry and the Sacraments are two 
equals; alike gifts of God through Christ; alike aids to At-one-ment 
necessary for beings of flesh and blood.” 

The case made in support of the central theme of this book is a 
significant contribution to the burning problem of church unity in 
our modern world. The author, being an Anglican, by basing his 
study on the Bible is as objective as is possible under the circum- 
stances. In the course of the discussion he is as critical of the 
attitude of his own communion as he is of any other. His is not 
an attempt to justify one position over another, but rather to 
rediscover the unique function and purpose of the Church within 
the world, and how that function and purpose may best be reaffirmed 
and lived in our daily lives. 

Dare D. Brown 


THE O1p TESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN CHuRcH. By H. F. D. 
Sparks. Student Christian Movement Press, 1944, 6s. 


The Old Testament in the Christian Church is.a surprising small 
volume in which the reasons for believing in the Old Testament are 
eliminated one by one, yet which succeeds in making it seem of more 
central importance than ever. And this is done in terms which are 
readily understood. by the average reader who is not trained in 
theology, and who finds much of the Old Testament unpalatable, or 
has difficulty in penetrating to the levels of spiritual meaning. 

The history of the place which the Old Testament has held 
through the ages in the life of the Church is briefly traced, showing 
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the kind of influence it has exerted over its members. There follows 
a helpful section showing how the various uses of the Old Testament 
as an indisputable authority are checked by the discriminating logic 
of Textual and Higher Criticism. Blind acceptance of traditional 
thought is replaced by an understanding of how the Word of God 
has been put into men’s hands, related to the life of the people of 
the times and handed down through the ages through very human 
channels. The historical reliability of the accounts of Israel’s develop- 
ment is subjected to an evaluation, especially in relation to the 
unquestioned authority of the Word of God. Consideration is given 
to the new light provided by the sciences of geology, astronomy and 
anthropology. Each of these in turn forces a fresh consideration of 
traditional attitudes as we understand the nature of the historical 


' inaccuracies, the divergencies between science and the biblical account 


of the constitution and nature of the universe and the changing and 
developing cultural and religious mores of men. So, we are left to 
conclude that we must give up the idea held by the Church through 
many centuries that the Old Testament is per se the revelation of 
God and see it rather as a record of that revelation through various 
stages of man’s development. 

This leads to a consideration of the value of the Old Testament, 
and whether it should be abandoned altogether, accepted and used 
only in parts, or kept intact as a whole. The author takes his stand 
on the latter position. He shows the Old Testament “‘the unquestioned 
foundation upon which the whole structure of ‘Christian theology has 
been reared”. While he makes use of only one illustration—namely 
the idea of Divine Election, this in itself provides a clue for further 
study of the relationship of Old Testament thought to contemporary 
Christian theology. To remove the Old Testament from current use 
is to take the very stuffing out of our Christian system of thought 
about God and man; to acknowledge the bond of unity between 
Jewish Scripture and Christianity or between the Old and the New 
Testament, is to heighten its educational value and to prepare the 
way for a more attentive hearing and study. 

The effect of reading this little book is to send us back to our 
Old Testament reading with renewed vigour. There is great benefit 
in having traditional views knocked out from under us, holding 
before us a fresh view, and starting us off again with a‘new sense 
of the worth and power of the Old Testament where, even in the 
most unlikely places “we can still hear, if we will but listen, the 


Word of the Living God.” 
H. M. 


_COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


Taken from the audited accounts in Swiss Francs 


Income 1944 
ale Contributions from Movements... 80.545,95 
2. Contributions from Individual Givers 57.340,45 
2a.Friends of the W.S.C.F......ce 7.249,65 
3. Sale of Publications...........0...0000000. 11.541,75 
Ac dnterebtad 8. ois). Slee Gans 5.046,85 
5s Miscellaneous. e033 i cceussons casa deeorses 2.259,70 
Ou Exchange: o5 is cieiaeage a dislas 664,05 
Pec REMINGS 9 los ead LA OSGe < aesti 3.307,05 
8. Transferred from London.................... 12.075,00 — 
9. Trans. from Toronto Operating a/c..)..............000. 5.000,00) occ ccdBiccat 3 
10. Trans. from Toronto Reserve a/c...) 19.460,00} 6.333,32)..0..0000000... 
11. Trans. from N. Y. Operating a/c...... 78.388,80 
AZ ARNG OWMENES wcchi Nicci ain Sac -coceanen G94 20D esi letonaiteeme cae 
13. Emergency Budget.............ccccccccccsccPescssteseeeetsnens 967,55) 112.637,60 
sbotablsis8* spree pees 371.056,85 
Expenditure 
1. Secretaries’ Salaries.......0.......0.0c00000. 25.193,20| 30.411,17} 40.816,80 
2. Secretaries’ Travel. i).08. 0. 8.626,00| 10.004,81} 11.288,90 © 
3. Office Salaries and Expenses.............. 30.686,10| 34.934,21} 34.910,90 
4: Chairman's Budget:.5.08 0.000 Ai eG: Bae eee 
52 Pubheations i623 tet. Boe es ~ 13.938,55}  14.371,71| 18.176,80 
6. Grant to B. Movement.............0.000... 3.360,00} 3.200,00 800,00 © 
6a.Grant to R. Movement............0.0..0... 2.000,00}  1.500,00} — 1.680,00 
6b.Grants to Sundry Movements............ 10.847,70|} 16.253,45| 23.401,40 
6c.Fed. Members in Need and Hospital 475,00}  1.150,00) 15.731,55 
6d.Emergency Budget Expenditures .....).00.0..0..00.0.c[eccecseseen 7.038,10 
7: Conferences and Meetings.................. 1.203,55 387,35]  4.346,05 
Si Special Visitors.20 by Soh ear 2 1 eae oe eae 
9. Officers’ Meetings......0.0.0..0.0..0:cccccicceeee renee 667,30) 225 ees 
10. Contingencies.......0.0....c.cccccccceseeceseen 4.094,30)  6.003,95| 8.442,57 
11. Sent to Geneva...) in ulees 37.275,00| 25.465,00} 62.475,00 


12. Sent to Toronto Operating Account| 35.325,00) 32.373,32| 31.500,00 
12a.Sent to Toronto Reserve Account...) 19.460,00 


12. Exchange ct Cae Gi ae Sa aa ee eet 146,11 101,11 

14. Emergency Assistance....0.0..0..0...ccccc{iccscecesseeeseeees 777,00) 13.275,25 

Fetal 18. Fe Fs 192.484,40] 177.645,38) 273.984,43 
Surplus 

Surplus for the year... cccccceeseee 12.021,76| 31.324,86} 97.072,42 

Total to balance Income..............0c0c.c00: 204.506, 16! 208.970,24) 371.056,85 


At the beginning of the years 1942, 1943 and 1944, there was a surplus of: 

30.773,51{ 42.951,27| 74.276,13 

Plus above shown surplus for the year | 12.021,76| 31.324,86| 97.072,42 
Plus adjustment of $40 for Toronto 


Operating Account .i....)..)0 degen 156,00) so ok ie eeeeees 
Surplus at the end of years 1942, 1943 
and 1944 ive pehsatiessuenopdeecd F290 2A 74.276, 1b 17:1.348,53 
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CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED FROM MOVEMENTS 


Country 1942 1943 1944 

PGbiralia ee TF or 3550) 2 ome eee 4.117,90| | 2.111,88)  2.745,60 
Roiifatia eet es et 2.242,50|  3.185,72}  4.832,80 
BL OOD ES A ere ater eee aiid ary 90,70 495,32! — 1.420,80 
CUS NE EEE ew er ee epee ara y o 315,30 68,00 35,00 
Paris i uate eS ie itiedccece ees 10.350,00} 10.350,00| *35.690,25 
nidia and Ceylons- 0)... een SU OSs. Mean) afte ne vias 
Latin America... cccco ee 40,00 443,85) occ 
NE SS SES OS GEE ep AER SL ori EAD AER TONS 2.100,00 
DMCS TiC ar ela 2.395,45|  1.834,15 447,30 
Dade ee a ee ae 1.074,60}  1.364,10/ 5.183,00 
aircon oi 184,80 282,40 203,20 
a et ee ee 20.630,45} 20.962,10} 27.888,00 
“Go, he pelle OA ey SEP EEE AACE 41,824,35| 41,097,52) 80.545,95 


*£ 1.069 = SF.18.440,25 has been received for the Post-War Fund. 


Contributions received'from Individual Givers 
a a 


(ONES GSS SA RDA SE Bi aI etre i N= |i RY LATO eee 2s 
(PAE, Ny at IDET ice Rata tare ape OR) REET Oe VAT DW 8,391,68}  9.578,20 
PRRs Or ea ae ed dg Med dpe TOO OOK isco pn 
A rOGE SOFIA sa fae caso vagieczisvcsessseee sh 10.043,40) 17.784,75| 13.415,30 
a OT, EON ee a ee a RE 3.000 00) oi ce ccs 5,00 
oe AES Re AE Se a rier ane oir 34.563,75| 14.700,00} 27.552,00 - 
U.S.A. Church and Foundations..............].0c.c.cccccee 5.460,00} 6.789,95 
U.S.A. World Student Service Fund........|..0.0.0.0.000000. 10.500,00} *23.100,00 
U.S.A. Church Committee on Overseas 
Meese BING PLOOTABLIAICEION 3 ok ia ocng Po osc Gaeae A oeesnens oa ee *86.839,50 
U.S.A. Sundry givers and groups.....0..0.....)occcccccscecssfecsesccseteceseeees *2.698, 10 
CE. nS? CARE AG etal Rs 47.607,15} 56.951,19} 169.978,05 


*Contributions for “Emergency Budget” 


of the Federation. 


Pound Sterling = Swiss Francs 17,00-17,25. 
U. S. Dollar = Swiss Francs 4,20-4,30. 
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Notes on Contributors and Articles 


Sew nl ae Mia a 


Benct HorrMan is a former Schools’ Secretary of the Swedish — 
S.C.M. and is at present working for the War Prisoners’ Aid of © 


the Y.M.C.A. in Canada. 


W. A. Visser ’r Hoort is Chairman of the W.S.C.F. and © 


General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR is a professor in Union Theological Semin- — 


ary, New York. His article and that of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft were — 
constructed from notes of addresses given at the enlarged meeting — 


of the W.S.C.F. Executive Committee in May 1945. 


Hans HoEKENDIJK is a former secretary of the Dutch $.C.M. ~ 
who attended the W.S.C.F. Executive Committee with his wife on 


their way to the Netherlands East Indies as liaison officers between 
Christian missions and the government. 


ALEXANDER MILLER is a former General Secretary of the New 
Zealand S.C.M. who, after spending the war in Great Britain, has 
been a visitor to the S.C.M. of Canada for some months in 1945. 


Puitippe Maury is a former member of the French $.C.M. 
who visited the U.S.A. in June 1945, and has now joined the staff 
of the W.S.C.F. The article was translated by Dorothy Mackie. 


Davip PaToN is a former secretary of the British $.C.M. who 
has been a secretary of the Student Y.M.C.A. in China, stationed 
in Chungking during the war years, and is now chaplain at Westcott 
House, Cambridge. — 


Francis and Marcaret House are at present in Greece repre- 
senting World Student Relief in relation to UNRRA. Francis 
House is a secretary of the W.S.C.F. with special relation to 
Orthodox countries. 


Toru Marsumoro is Director for Resettlement of Japanese 
Americans for the Home Missions Council of the U.S.A., and a 
former member of the General Committee of the W.S.C.F. 


Dae D. Brown is a World Student Relief secretary working 
amongst Prisoners of War in Canada. 


